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“One taste is 


worth a chapter 
of talk.” 


MAKERS TO 
THE KING. 











The Oldest and Best. 


‘* Having madea fresh 
in trial of its virtues, we 
feel no hesitation in re- 
commending: it to all 
a 
For FURNITURE, BROWN 
BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, 
OIL-CLOTHS, AND ALL VAR- 
NISHED AND ENAMELLED 
GOODS. 
VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Connoisseurs of COFFEE 
DRINK THE 











Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 











also for ror CONSUMPTION) 


See NEW BOOK on CONSUMPTION, etc., by 
G. T. CONGREVE. Sixpence post free from 
Coombe Lodge, Peckham, London, $.E. 








Rheumatism. 


The most obstinate cases of Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, Bronchitis, etc., are 
at once relieved by rubbing with Smediey’e 
Chillie Paste, and if applied when the 
first symptoms appear one application will 
mre effect a complete cure, and avert 
what might otherwise be a severe illness, 
In 1/14, 1/6, and 2/9 bottles from all 
chemists, or post free from 
HIRST, BROOKE, & HIRST, Ltd., LEEDS, 


Smedley’s 


Paste. 








Are renowned for the 
ease with which they 
write. They make an 
elegant present for all 
occasions, and can be 
suited to any hand. 
Prices from 


10/6 to £20. 
Post Free. 
Send for Catalogue. 





Mabie, Todd & Bard, 
79 & 80, HICH HOLBORN. 
BRANCHES: 
93, Cheapside, E.C., 
95, Regent St., W. 


3, Exchange St., 
Manchester. 


SOLD BY 
STATIONERS 


AND 
JEWELLERS. 








All communications respecting the insertion of Advertisement should be addressed to 
G. F. NELSON, 19, Laurence Feoteny Lane, Cannon Street J >., by the 8th of each Month. 
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6 Samples for Gd. 


““VASELINE” 
| PREPARATIONS 


IN ORDER TO MAKE KNOWN THE VARIOUS “ VASELINE” 
PREPARATIONS WE ARE SELLING 


Dainty Sample Boxes—6d. each. 


Containing : 
zene —. * Vaseline.” 
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OLD Wit WINDS HARD” WATER 


. COMPLI 
C Drccvins 999 





2 Sure safeguard inst their ill 
A little used after washing will 


SH $0R7 A007 


as. 6d. of all Chemists & Stores. 
tham & Son, Cheltenham. 


- = 
irle Costume 
MON ALWAYS LOOKS FRESH. 


\ Itis unharmed by < 't or rain, it does not MARK or SHRINK, 
an when dried and brushed 
: COCOA LOOKS AS GOOD AS NEW. 


See what the Quer calls the magic words 
One Cup contains more nourishment Te ‘Pirle’ Finish 
than 10 cups of any ordinary cocoa, ana stamped on the Selvedge. 
is absolutely free ‘from Chemicaés. To be obtai: from the LEADING DRAPERS 
ry NOURISHES. r full particulars from 
Ww a EDWARD RIPLEY & SON, Ltd., 
STRENGTHENS. 100c, ‘Que 1 Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
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Tin “ Vaseline” Camphor Ice. 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 


ORK ietors of “ Vaseli 
42, HOLBO N VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C., 


And one will be forwarded post free. 














“IT IS ABLE TO 
SUPPORT LIFE,” 


—Lancet. 











































































































WHITE ?’S moc-main patent Lever TRUSS 
Highly recommended by Medical Men. No Steel in Band. 
All-round toes erect ot refining patton Conelta 
i ° e tions and Pri: free. Insist on having 
Satisfaction yhite’s Truss. Those bearing the Co.'s name 
. 
8 thoroughly wal rei Bt te ee 
_ up ag Pen — can be carried , Ware's Moc-Maiy Patent Lever Tavss Co., Lrp., 
In any sition is ne Je 
“GALTON” STYLO PEN. area i 
The most perfect, durable, and cheapest. 
Mounted ry ae ty j 
hasec Ss. 
eit ee Pen, + with y/ FREE PENSIONS FOR 
‘ ant Chased, on. 6d. ail READERS 
JEWEL PEN CO., Dept. 113, 
3 fe 102, > Fenchurch, Street, - are provided by HORNER’S WEEKLY. 
’ o\e 
Every Wednesday, 1d. 
—— ee ————— — 
DISTRESS AMONGST THE POOR JEWS IN EAST LONDON. 












There are seven Missionaries engaged by the Society amongst the tens of thousands of GOD’S ANCIENT PEOPLE in this 
great Cc ity of London. EARNEST PPEALS for help are made to them every day. 


Kindly assist in raising afund to meet the following: 






1. RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 2. SICK POOR. 3. EVANGELISTIC WORK. 
Last winter over 2,000 n oa and starvin # y were assisted. 
The Need is Ui ont. Clothing wil most acceptable. 


Treasurer: F. A, VAN, Esq. ph & or other gifts to oar. fnas DUNN, Secretary. 
London City = Fda el 3, Bridewell Place, London, 





E.cC. 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE 





WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, W WHICHEVER 
KIND 1s PREFERRED. p— - +L _ ry Picellonce, sions 
FREE with enlarged 1s size, a LINEN STRETCHE! 


SOLD by STATIONERS, CHEMISTS & STORES, or post free, @ oF 12 stamps, from 75, SOUTHGATE ROAD, LONDON, N. 











A WONDERFUL L The COUNTESS of ABERDEEN 


Sixpence invested HORNER’S POCKET LIBRARY 
in the FEBRUARY In the course of a letter to the Editor 





NUMBER of “‘Good of ‘‘ Horner's Pocket Library,” the Countess 
Words” will yi eld of Aberdeen writes as follows : 
tch ‘ ‘‘ Allow me to offer my heartiest 
you a rich return in good wishes in your enterprise of 
entertaining reading. providing, at a low figure, and in 
‘ a handy form, bright, entertaining 
Men of eminence stories of a good literary standard, 
in Art and Letters written from a standpoint likely to 


tribut t thi influence readers for good. 
COBTESUer 0 ” ‘‘ The ever-increasing number of 


splendid issue. Make trashy publications, and the great 


‘ ‘ facilities for obtaining them, 
your investment to appears to be a grave danger, 


day. “Good Words”’ pero — . wee te cr 
‘ undermine the character and mora 
is now on sale. life of the nation; and all who 





combat this unclean foe on his own 














e ground are rendering their country 
INVESTMENT. a great public service. 


‘“ ISHBEL ABERDEEN.” 
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THE BEST LIFE POLICY 
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Is obviously that which yields the largest sum wien it becomes due, with 


the greatest convenience and advantage to its h lder till that time. The 


Bonus Policies issued by 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOW’:;’ FUND 
Life Assurance Soci >ty, 


In which the Whole Profits ave divided aming the Policyholders, 


Fully answer that description, in proof of which the results, both during 
their lifetime and at death, of practically every | articipating Policy issued 
during the last fifty years, are published in the Society’s Prospectus. The 
results clearly show that the Society’s Policies ar: not only 


EXCEPTIONALLY PROFIT ABLE 


From the Life Assurance point of view, but alio that, being of known 
Cash Value, they are Negotiable Documents alway available for all purposes 
of Family and Business Security, and open 


Funds of Credit to their | olders 
At any time that suits their c »nvenience. 


HBAD OFFIOH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUAR) |, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFIOE: 28 COFNHILL, E.O., & 5 WATERLOO PLAOH, 8.W 











‘d AN IDEAL FOOD FOR THE INVALID IND DYSPEPTIC, 


a complete food, pancreas 
, very palatable and ean be 
» in a minute with boiling 
r only. Whilst acceptable 
o « | as a light nourishment, it 
s especially helpful to Invalids 
and the Aged. 
The “Allenburys” DIET is 
od for ADULTS and is quite 
dist'nct from the well-known 
“All onburys” Foods for Infants. 


In Tins at 1/6 and 3/- of Chemists, etc. A large sample pos‘ 4 for three penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., LOMBARD | TREET, LONDON, a 
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They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


TheUnrwvalled 


Une Lozenge alone relieves 
So'd every where, Tins, 13'd. each 


Keating’ [ozenges 


‘Pont (ough-use 
. 














{ ast Coffee Procurable. 


\sk your Grocer for it 
crs: R. Paterson & Sons, Glasgow. 
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All over the World 


Antipon is now known as the surest, safest, simplest, and pleasantest cure for 
corpulence ever discovered. It has effected thousands of cures even in the most 
obstinate cases of long-standing obesity. Hundreds of men and women have 
written letters of thanks and praise for the benefits they have derived from 
the Antipon treatment. Not only have these grateful persons been reduced 
to their normal weight and dimensions, but they have been strengthened and 
revitalised, and heartened too; for time has proved to them that the cure is 


‘olon al Readers of Tue Sunpay MaGazine will be glad to know that Antipon is stocked by Wholesale D 


permanent, and that Auntipon “has effectually put an end to ~that’ friglitful 
tendency to put on flesh however restricted and specialised the diet may be. 
With Antipon no unpleasant restrictions are called for. The person under 
going the Antipon treatment may dine out and eat heartily, and his or her 
neighbours at table will not suspect that any special treatment is being 
followed. The tact is, Antipon requires the help of strengthening food, and 
in -this particular it differs radically from all the old-time obesity cures 
which, as a rule, only managed to effect a temporary decrease of weight by 
means of semi-starvation and drugs. Antipon is a tonic of tonics as well 
as the greatest of fat absorbents. It gives tone to the digestive organs, 
plomotes appetite, aud assists assimilation. Thus good nourishment is: an 
important factor in the Antipon treatment. Whilst the diseased and 
supertiuous fat, internal and subcutaneous, is being absorbed and eliminated, 
the subject gains enormously in health and vitality, in muscular strength 
and renewed nerve force, brain power, and stamina. A course of Antipon 
lifakes a stout person younger in every way. Within twenty-four hours 
there is a reduction varying between 8o0z. tu 3lb., and then follows a steady 
daily decrease until symmetrical proportions and ‘correct weight are restored. 
The cure is permanent, and no further doses need be taken, though the 
tonic virtues of Antipon might suggest « continuance. Antipon is a palatable 
liquid, free from mineral constituents, and perfectly harmless. It can be 
taken at all times without the slightest internal discomfort. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s, Gd. and 1s. 6d., by cheimists, stores, 
ete. ; or, should any difficulty arise, may be had (on sending amount) post 
free, privately packed, direct from the sole manufacturers, the Antipun 
Company, 13, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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South Africa, Canada, India, etc., and may always be obtained by ordering through a local Chemist ¥r Stores. 
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with your present 
position, your future pros- 
pects? If not, then we can give 
you a first-class position with first- 
class pay. We qualify you by post, 
direct to the honte, in your spare time, 
to become an Electrical or Mechanica 
Engineer. We can double your salary 
We have thousands of testimonials. In- 
vestigate this for yourself by writing to-day 
for our FREE book, “How to Become an 
Electrical or Mechanical Engineer "—it tells 
you the story of success—to- 

Electrical Engineer Institute of 
Correspondence Instruction, 
132, Norwich House, 
Southampton Street, 
Holborn, London. 






















Cold 
mornings 

are 

here! 






YES! It’s ; 





Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S—————— 


CHLORODYNE 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY 
GENUINE. 


The Best Remedy known for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, NEURALGIA, 


Etc. 


Sold in Bottles by all Chemists at 
11%, 29, & 46 each. 











Goffee Essence 


You are requested to ask for when buying. 
















Sample Post Free 


in exchange for a Picture Postcard 
addressed to 


NEWBALL & MASON, Nottingham. 
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BRAND’S 
ESSENCE 
o BEEF 


FOR INVALIDS. 


INVALUABLE in cases of exhaustion 
from any cause. 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., MAYFAIR, W. 








“Good Words.” 


Edited by 
The Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D. 


THE MAGAZINE OF MERIT. 


February Number Now on Sale. 


6d. Everywhere. 
Demennennen a 




















GOLD MEDAL AWARDED WOMA 


NEAVE’ 


Dublin, City and County Analyst, says :— 


advantage by persons of all ages.” 





“This is an excellent Food, admirably adapted tu the wants of Infants and young persons ; and being 
rich in. phosphates and potash, is of the greatest utility in supplying the bone-forming and other indispensable 
elements of food. Although peculiarly adapted to 


Purveyors by Special Appointment to H.1.M. the Empress of Russia. 


N’S EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1900. 


S$ FOOD 


For INFANTS, GROWING CHILDREN, INVALIDS, and the AGED[ 


Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, C.B., M.D., D.P.H. (Camb.), F.R.C.S.1., M.R.C.P.1L., F.LC., Professor 
of Chemistry in, and Ex-President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, Medical Officer of Health for 
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the wants of the young, this Food may be used with 
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The Pride of the Family 


(Drawn by Tom Browne) 
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is an anxious, painfully interesting 
moment for the young missionary 
when he first comes to the serious 


7 


consideration of his outfit. The dreams 
of trials and toils and unwonted hard- 
ships in foreign lands, far from the 
track of civilisation, now first begin to 
shape themselves into realities. The 
little camp-bedstead, the folding-up 
pocket-bath, the consideration of how 
many pounds of tinned meat will, under 
certain conditions, last a month. These, 
and the thousand other details which 
have to be examined, force upon the 
mind of the missionary who has just 
laid his hand to the plough that the 
fateful hour is nigh, and that a new life 
full of strange wonder is dawning upon 
him. 

There is a room in Queen Victoria 
Street, London, in which many a budding 
preacher of the Gospel to the heathen 
has thus revelled and delighted himself 
preparatory to sailing over the 
It is the City show-room of Messrs. 
Dickeson & Stewart, who make a 
speciality of the fitting out of mis- 
sionaries, and have achieved a great 
reputation for work of this class. The 
late Bishop Hannington, the late Bishop 


seas. 





Parker, Bisho) 
Hill, Bisho; 

Bishop Oluwo 
Rev. E. Cyril ¢ 


Bishop Stuart 
a long time $s 
known missi01 
gone by hel; 
helped, at tl 
establishment. 
The beauty 
thoroughness. 
mind to g 
may tell the 
it will be wi 
himself the 
if he does 1 
no exaggeré 
itisnot. T 
and there ma 
they may | 
awkward. 
As a matte 
in many ca 
undertaking 
of many im 
especially in 
of finances, v 
wrought up 
distant to see 
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a lissionary 


hift Comforts for Work in 
Foreign Lands 


Tucker, the late Bishop 


igwell, Bishop Phillips, 
Dr. R. W. Felkin, the 


‘don, Dr. E. H. Edwards, 
but one might go on for 
ing the names of well- 
y folk who have in days 

themselves, and been 
missionaries’ outfitting 
7f the business is its 
\ man may make up his 

for missionary work, 
1 where he is going, and 
ssary for him to concern 


st in his arrangements 
lesire to do so. This is 
and I will show you 


issionary may be married, 
be bairns at home, and 
otherless bairns. That’s 
the firm will see to them. 
fact. this has been done 
;—Dickeson & Stewart 
ponsibility for the care 
rtant domestic matters, 
‘gard to the adjustment 
le the heathen are being 


and the worker is too 


) these things himself. 
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On an average 






























aman whois going g° 
out to India,China, wi 
or South Africa, 2 w 
say, will spend ere x 
about £50 or £60 * 
on his outfit—this im 
cost being exclu- th 
sive of provisions, hi 
but inclusive of a 
pretty nearly uf 
everything else. I 
And a missionary nm 
may go out to d 
Uganda, and take d 
enough food and 8 
everything else The bed can be set up 
with him, have his baggage or taken to pieces in a ” 
carried up country, be landed few moments 
at his destination a_well-ap- 
pointed, well-stocked missionary | of a small space to do 
for a month, for about £120. more than briefly indi- 
It is impossible in the limits cate what some of the 
fittings-out of a _ mis- 
a sionary consist of. The ' 


feature of everything is 
its collapsibility. All | 
things must be solid, or 
must shut up till they 
are so. That is a rule 
which the missionary 
outfitter keeps steadily 
and constantly in his 
mind. His bath and wash- 
stand, for instance, shuts 
into the space of a little 
more than a good-sized 
umbrella. It consists 
merely of a few sticks 
and some patent green 
waterproof canvas of a 
peculiar sort. You would 
not give much for the 
possibilities of a decent 
wash with the aid of 
this arrangement if. you 
saw it closed; but, 
propped up in one way 
you have a special washbasin ; , ea 
whilst arranging it on the floor in 
another you may tub away to your 
heart’s content, and wish for 
nothing much better. 





The missionary’s combined bath and washstand. It shuts into the The missionary’s bed is, of 
Space shown in the centre photograpb course, another article which is 
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specially designed for 
going into small space 
when necessary. But, 
when talking about a 
bed and bed-room, dne 
is reminded of what a 
missionary may do in 
the way of making 
himself really at home 
in the wilds of Africa 
if he will spend the 
few extra pounds 
necessary. It is often 
done, and those who 
do it experience a few 
genuine ‘‘ home com- 
forts.’’ This is a whole 
suite of furniture, all 
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Packing and despatching the missionary's wardrobe h 
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and provisions 
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There is a nice 


collapsible. 
wardrobe, with shelves and 
hooks, a dressing chest of 
drawers, with a big mirro1 


and neat little shelves at 
side, a washstand with tile 
k and curtain front, two 
afortable armchairs, and a 
aplete ottoman bed. Spread 
these out in a room, with 
arpet on the floor, and it 
ks quite well furnished in a 
id English style. Examine 
drawers, the wi shstand, 
any of the other articles, 
| they look just the same 
those you would buy in 
tenham Court Road if you 
e commencing housekeep- 
Shake them, and they 
all quite right, and seem 
e glued up just as usual. 
ut they are not. If you 
leave the room for just 
rery few minutes, the mis- 
nary will pull a box from 
lerneath the bed, operate 
h a small key upon the 
niture, and in a marvellously 
rt space of time he will 
re reduced it to a matter of 
rds, boards, and nothing 
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but boards; and will have the whole 
lot of them stowed away flatly upon 
each other in the small box, which mea- 
sures just six feet in length, is only 
two and a half feet broad, and but an 
inch over a couple of feet in height. For 
multum in parvo this assuredly will 
take some beating. 

Books are as necessary to the missionary 
almost as his bed, and, therefore, also a 
bookcase to put them in, else the climate 
and the insects would play sad havoc 
with paper and covers. A special kind 
of bookcase made of tin and quite air- 
tight when closed is usually employed. 
And these boxes are made in such a 
manner that they fit in wooden cases, 
and may be stacked one on the top of the 
other to form a bookcase of any desired 
accommodation. 

It is interesting to learn that the 
bicycle is in growing demand for mis- 
sionary work, especially in Uganda. Its 
advantages were -discovered some time 
ago, and now when a young missionary 
can afford it, and is fond of exercise 
and most of them, being strongly con- 
stituted, are—he takes a machine out 
with him. Special tyres, made to with- 
stand the heat of tropical climates, are 
fitted on to them, and the cycles them- 
selves are of the strongest pattern ; 
but otherwise they are just the same as 
those we see at home. 

The food question is not a difficult 
one to solve. The eatables consist mostly 
of tinned meats, with the usual neces- 
saries in the way of tea, sugar, and such- 
like. They are all packed up in wooden 
boxes. Pine is the wood employed, 
because it is not brittle, comparatively, 
and may be cut very thin. 

It is of great importance to save 
weight wherever possible, for those boxes 
have to be carried up country on the 
heads of the natives, who charge so much 
per “load,” the weight of the load 
varying slightly according to country 
and season. As a rule, a “load” is 
somewhere between fifty-five and seventy 
pounds, and wild horses would not 
persuade the dusky carrier to mount the 
box upon his head if the standard weight 
were exceeded. Wise in their generation, 
the outfitter will not place all the sugar 





in the same box and all the tea in another, 
and so on, which is very likely what the 
missionary would do, or even the most 
intelligent reader. No; two or three 
pounds of sugar will be placed alongside 
two or three pounds of tea and a bar of 
soap in one box, and the same assortment 
precisely in two or three of the other 
boxes. 

The reason is very simple. Boxes on 
expeditions of this kind have a knack 
of disappearing—how, or why, no matter 
—they go. And it would be rather 
annoying if the box which went con- 
tained all the tea and all the sugar, 
wouldn’t it ? 

When it comes to packing up the 
small impedimenta of the kit generally, 
the same care that the “load” is not 
exceeded has to be observed. A special 
kind of box is made for the purpose— 
the Uganda and East Africa box it is 
called. It ismade of stout tin, variously 
strengthened, and when closed is air- 
tight. It is about three feet long, a 
foot in width, and rather less in depth; 
and, painted a French grey, it has a nice, 
clean, and neat appearance. 

Though it is the box always favoured, 
it has, after all, no very special features, 
except that it is convenient in size and 
shape for the porters to carry on their 
heads, and will not, as a rule, hold more 
than a load of anything, unless that 
“anything ’”’ comprises dumb-bells, or 
other articles which for their size count 
double or treble. A missionary may 
want any number, from two or three 
to a dozen of these boxes, and they 
cost a couple of sovereigns each, simple 
as they look. But they can’t be dis- 
pensed with. All preachers to the 
heathen, from Paiker, Hannington, and 
Cyril Gordon onwards, have packed their 
goods and chattels in them. 

So much for the missionary and his 
outfit. It is a big job getting him ready 
for foreign lands; but it doesn’t worry 
him very much, or it needn’t do, anyhow. 
And Dickeson & Stewart have done 
it so often that it doesn’t ever worry 
them. Tell them on Monday that you 


are going to Uganda on Wednesday, 
and not having got a thing to go with 
but your money, say what you will spend, 
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irniture, every article of which is 
»f boards in a marvellously short 
me 











and everything will be ready 
for you on the boat on Wed- 
nesday morning. Many nice grey load-boxes 
will be there, a wooden case full of condensed 
furniture, other mysterious-looking packages ; 
and you needn’t examine one of them now. 
Your home is there, all packed in that tiny 
compass on board the ship; you must not let 
its smallness daunt you, for a missionary must 
“travel light.”” You have turned your back on 
ease, and you face is set to work. With a 
feeling of complete- 
ness you may turn 
your eyes southward 
with a ‘Hey for 
the heathen!”’ and a 
heart full of hope. 

H. LEACH. 
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CHAPTER I 

OME was very full ; extra trains had 
R been plying their way from north 
and south, and east and west, 
bringing thousands of people anxious 
to spend a time in the “ Eternal City.” 
Several carriages were waiting near the 
Forum, and into one of these two ladies 
stepped. They were driven as far as 
the Janiculum Hill, and brought to a 
standstill on the Piazza that surrounds 

the church of St. Pietro in Montorio. 

The Countess Torreleoni belonged to 
one of Rome’s noblest families. Her 
husband was a member of the Diplomatic 
Corps, and had spent long years in Eng- 
land; both cherished the most kindly 
remembrances of friends made there, 
amongst whom the St. Legers held a 
prominent place. 

As the younger woman’s eyes wandered 
over the vast panorama outstretched 
before her, marking each familiar dome 
and spire, one might note the weary, 
unsatisfied expression in them. Her face 
was a clever one, with lines of reserve and 
indifference about the mouth which some- 
times changed to a look hardly to be 
analysed. Did it mean longing or regret ? 

‘Yes, I must leave Rome to-morrow,” 
said Miss St. Leger, in answer to a ques- 
tion from her companion. ‘I think I 
had better not put it off. You see, my 
brother writes that he is having a large 
reception on Monday, just six days from 
now, and implores me to return. He has 
asked a good many influential people, 
and says he cannot get on without me. A 
politician’s life is not a bed of roses in 
these days. But his heart is in his career ; 
he depends so much on me.”’ 

‘““T well understand the great value 
your assistance must be,” interrupted her 
friend. 


DEG WASSER 


A Complete Story. 


Pe 
By A. S. Dennehy 


“It is not as if he were married,” con- 
tinued Margaret; ‘‘he has no one else 
to be at the head of his house and help 
him to entertain. I have no ambition 
left now; I have thrown in my lot with 
George’s. His career has long been my 
life’s work.” : 

She finished speaking, and the horses 
drew up at the Palazzo Torreleoni. ‘‘ Good- 
byes’ were said, the sculptured doors 
closed behind the Contessa, and Miss 
St. Leger was alone. 

She turned into the Via Nationale and 
glanced at the Museum of Modern Art. 

“By the way,” she said to herself, 
“T am leaving Rome again without 
having been there. Modern Italian art 
does not attract me much; besides, 
it is closing time now.’’ She looked at 
her watch. No; there were twenty 
minutes left. What whim possessed her 
she could not tell; but she ordered 
the carriage to stop, and strolled through 
the galleries. It was as she thought; 
there was nothing to compare with the 
old. masterpieces that have borne the 
test of centuries. 

The clocks struck three ; the custodians 
were preparing to close the doors. There 
was a room she had not entered. She 
would just glance into it before leaving. 
From the very threshold of the door 
one picture called to her. She went 
swiftly to it. 

In the picture a boy and a girl stood 
on a promontory of rock.-. His face was 
earnest and pleading, he clasped the 
girl’s hand as though to draw her to him. 
Her splendid, flowing hair was blown 
over his arm. A storm raged to the 
north; but below them Lake Como lay 


in sun, and she gazed at the smiling lake 
as though she wished to break from him, 
to escape his sterner lot and return to 
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the soft atmosphere 
she had been about 
to leave. And the 
face of the girl in 
—? the picture was the 
face of the woman 
who stood before it 

now. 

The likeness was 
unmistakable ; the 
same features, the 
same bearing, but 
how changed the 
expression! The 
face in the picture 
suggested many 
possibilities. |The 
attitude showed 
youth, hope, and 
fearlessness. In the 
face of the woman 
herself hard lines 
had formed, and 
her attitude told 
of dignity and 
reserve. The cus- 
todian approached, 
saying that he must 
close the doors. He 
had to repeat his 
message before she 
saw him. 

Next morning 
Margaret St. Leger 
left Rome for Lon- 
don. As the train 
rushed through the 
ever-varying coun- 
try she took little 
notice—one __land- 
scape seemed ever 
before hereyes. All 
that she passed 
changed into the 
huge shapes of the 
mountains of the 
picture. The Villa 
Carlotta came into 

pe view, then the 

4 straggling towns ol! 
Cadenabia and 
Menagio. She saw 
again the roses and 
the wistaria, the 
irees and palms 
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that fringe the shore ; even the laundry 
women, weary from their day’s work, as 
they rise from their knees, fill their 
long baskets, and wend their way 
home to welcome husbands or sons 
when the square-sailed fishing-boats 
glide into harbour like moths in the 
gloaming. 

One form rose clearly before her—the 
young artist who had come to her in her 
girlhood, laying his only possession— 
his genius—at her feet. He felt its 
power already, though no one had recog- 
nised it then. His whole heart had 
belonged to her, and the strength of his 
love had blinded him to the difficulties 
to be overcome. With her all things 
had seemed possible to him. 

Scene after scene rose to her memory— 
her pleased vanity, her happiness, and 
then something more that startled her at 
its approach. No one knew how near 
she had been to yielding that last day, 
or the void she felt in her life when 
it was too late, and he had gone. The 
mountains frowned down on her relent- 
lessly, as though to say, ‘It was your 
own fault. You sent him away because 
you wanted to wear lovely gowns and live 
in luxury and ease.”’ 

It was cold in London as the express 
steamed into Victoria Station. The door 
of her carriage was flung open, and her 
brother stood welcoming her with even 
more than his usual warmth. He 
wrapped the furs carefully about her 
ind led her to the carriage, while the 
footman collected the luggage. There 
was just time enough to realise that all 
the weariness of her journey was over 
and they were at home. It was not until 
they had drawn their chairs up to his 
study fire that George St. Leger gradually 
unburthened his mind, telling his sister 
of difficulties that had arisen, and of an old 
friend, of whom he had expected great 
things, who had failed him just when 
he most needed his support and sym- 
pathy. 

“| never could have kept in touch with 
you by letter,” he said, when they had 
finished their conclave. ‘‘ Now that we 
have discussed the question, I think I can 
see my way out of it. Do you know 
that everyone has been asking for you ? 





Your hands will be full on Monday, 
dear, so many people had to be invited. 
We must have a few quiet evenings, 
though; there are other things I want 
your advice about.” 

“I wonder how many women there 
are who could fill her place ?”’ he said 
to himself. He sighed as he climbed 
the stairs. ‘‘ Well, I must only hope 
it may be all right when she knows. 
How can I tell her ?” 


CHAPTER II 


THE house in Belgrave Square was 
briliant with electric lights as carriage 
after carriage drew up to the awning- 
covered porch. Members of the Govern- 
ment and Ambassadors from foreign 
Courts were there, while some said that 
Royalty would be present. 

Success and power were Margaret’s, 
though bought at a great price. No 
wonder that she felt a little moved and 
elated by the welcome she received. 
Though its novelty had long worn off, 
everyone seemed to have missed _ her, 
and many people had confidences awaiting 
her return. 

A stir came in the group of which 
Miss St. Leger formed the centre. Her 
brother approached, accompanied by a 
girl whom he wished to make known to his 
sister. 

“Lady Dora McPherson,” he said. 
“She has come up for the season, so 
Lord McPherson kindly brought her 
with him to-night.” 

“Did you like my sister ?”’ 
George later on. ‘Is she as alarming 
as you thought ? I fancy I did well in 
letting you judge for yourself.” 

‘No one could think anything but that 
Margaret is perfectly charming,” said the 
girl. 

‘IT am delighted to hear it, though I 
knew it already. I want you to get 
to know her really well, and to come as 
often as you can. I am sure you will be 
firm friends in time.” 

“Nothing I should like better; only 
she knows so much and I so little.”’ 

At last the reception was over, the last 
guest had taken leave. George looked 


asked 


very happy as he said good-night, and 
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ON THE 
Margaret felt a glow of satisfaction as she 
closed her eyes. 

She awoke at such an unusually late 
hour that George had left home, careful 
not to disturb his sister. After a solitary 
luncheon she called for a friend and took 
her for a drive in the Park. Everything 
looked bright, from the well-groomed 
horses and sparkling harness to the 
gaily-hued parasols that shaded the ladies 
who walked up and down, or sat in groups 
to enjoy the gossip of the hour. 

Suddenly the sight of a man leaning 
against the railings brought the blood to 
Margaret’s face. 

‘Who is that ?”’ she said. 
were trembling a little. 


Her hands 


“Don’t you know? Oh, you have 
been away so long! That is the latest 
thing in artists ; his name is Darrel. He 


has been painting abroad for years, and 
has just brought back some pictures to 
exhibit here. People are going wild 
about him; he has got splendid prices 
for some of his work in Paris.” 

Nearly a week passed, and Margaret 
had got thoroughly into the old routine. 
She succeeded at last in keeping an even- 
ing free, for George had said that he 
wanted to have another quiet talk, and 
he never would begin a subject unless he 
could feel sure of finishing it without 
interruption. Dinner over, he joined her 
in the drawing-room. She waited for him 
to begin, as she had waited ever since her 
mother died. 

“Tell me, Margaret. What did you 
think of Lady Dora McPherson ? ”’ 

‘‘T am sure she is nice; she has a good 
little face and kind eyes. I would like to 
see something of her and know her 
better. She looks very simple and in- 
experienced.’ 

‘This is her first season,’’ explained 
George. ‘‘She is fond of all kind of sport 
and study ; I think you will find she has 
plenty of brains.”’ 

“| like her already. She looks most 
interesting, and I mean to see more of 
her.” 

‘“T knew I might count on you in this, 
as in all things,’’ he said. ‘‘ You will do 
it for my sake at first, but I am sure that 
you will soon get to love Dora for her 
own. 
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they both saw that further pressure on 
the point would be useless. She seemed 
to take the girl to her heart, and prepared 
her in every way for the position she was 
about to fill. 

The time passed quickly away. Sum- 
mer had passed by, only to leave a greater 
glory behind, when George St. Leger’s 
wedding -day dawned clear and cloudless. 
The, church was beautifully decorated, 
orange-blossom scented the air. The 
marriage service had begun. Margaret 
prayed for her brother’s happiness as she 
had never prayed before. She saw the 
long vista of their lives. She recalled the 
days when marriage had come close to 
her and she had cast its trammels from 
her, thinking, “‘ I will be free and able to 
rule my own life.’”’ But she had fallen 
under the domination of circumstances. 
Her brother had claimed each desire and 
ambition of her life. Then she saw the 
two forms at the altar and heard their 
vows being made. 

At last all was over; the bride and 
bridegroom passed out one as long as life 
should last. 

His sister followed alone. 


CHAPTER III 


WHEN the chill mists of autumn rise 
from the damp earth to warn the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain that winter will 
soon be upon them, it is the Italian lakes 
that offer most attraction as a waiting- 
place where all is beauty. 

Margaret wandered there instinctively. 
Now that her days were all her own she 
hardly knew how to dispose of them, and 
so she found herself in the one spot most 
connected with her past—Bellagio. Her 
brother and sister-in-law wrote frequently, 
and the letters breathed of complete 
happiness. 

Their honeymoon over, they had re- 
turned to London, and letters came from 
George full of the cleverness of his wife, 
of little inconveniences that arose in the 
household, and how they laughed like 
children over the mistakes. Did Mar- 
garet ever feel a pang as she saw how 


smoothly all things went—how little 
she was missed? Certainly a_ great 
wave of loneliness swept over her, 
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blinding her to much good that 
before her. 

One morning, upon her usual walk to a 
certain promontory on the lake, she saw 
an Englishman standing looking towards 
the Lecco arm of the lake. He was the 
man she had seen standing in the Park. 
Even in the distance she saw more clearly 
now—he was Hugh Darrel, the one love 
of her life. He turned soon and retraced 
his steps without crossing her path. 

When déjeuner was served Margaret 
made her way to her window in the almost 
deserted salle-Aa-manger. Suddenly 
looked up, and saw Hugh Darrel, whose 
likeness she had so often conjured up in 
fancy, seated in the far corner of the room. 
But she could not stir, and he did not seek 
her. What should she do? How could 
she help calling to him ? 

When lunch was over she saw him leave 
the room. She went into the salon and 
tried to turn over the pages of a few 
English papers left by departed guests. 
She felt restless, and went out again, un- 
consciously searching for the one man 
she knew in that town, the one person the 
world contained for her. 

The afternoon had faded into dusk 
when she came home tired from her 
wanderings. She sank into an armchair 
on the verandah and turned to watch the 
sun set across the lake. Her face wore a 
far-away look—her thoughts wandered 
back through a haze of dreams. A tall 
man approached and paused as though 
struck by the attitude. He saw her profile 
clear cut against the sky, undisguised now 
by hat or veil. 

He came nearer, and recognised the 
cause of his great happiness, his sorrow, 
and ever since the inspiration of his work, 
his dearest memory. 

His footsteps startled Margaret; she 
turned quickly. They stood face to face 
at last; those two who had been parted 
so long’ met once more under Italian 
skies. What need to look back now ? 
What mattered now the petty things of 
life in face of the wonderful happiness 
that seemed in one swift minute to spread 
out before these two, whose lonely paths 
had crossed ? They were together—that 
was enough. 
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The Father of the Thank-offering Movement 


A Chat with the Rev. Archibald G. Brown 























T is related that a certain minister the morning until 9 0 clock at night to 
once endeavoured to solve this receive thank-offerings. ' 


problem—whether it is better to The day of the great experiment came. 
have plates or bags for church collections. Mr. Brown startec ym his house in 
: ‘“Let me see,” he began. “If I have Bow at 5.30 a.m. orkmen met him 


bags, my people will certainly not know on his way to the Tab: rnacle, and thrust 
what their right hand doeth as they drop _ their offerings into his iand. A group of 
a penny in, neither will their neighbour people who had some’ ting for which to 
have an opportunity to see their meanness. thank the Lord was a vaiting his arrival 
On the other hand, if I have plates, I outside the door the church. A 
shall break the command of secrecy and _ steady stream of hun anity came in at 
aid ostentatious display. I think I will one entrance, and pas ed out of another, 
get them to post their offerings to me.” after leaving their co: tributions, all day 
He tried the experiment. The first long. The experimert had become a 
person who forwarded him money stated _ living, practical thin 
that she would certainly expect 
an acknowledgment of its receipt 
to be printed in the church 
magazine. With very few ex- 
ceptions the other members of 
- his flock made the same request. 
As he was correcting the proof 
of the list for the printer, a 
mysterious something whispered, 
‘“Why this aiding and abetting 
of self-advertisement ?” And 
then the minister woke up ; the 
perplexing problem was still un- 
solved. 
When the Rev. Archibald G. 
Brown built East London Taber- 
i nacle the same vexed question 
confronted him. “I felt,’ he 
told me recently, “ that people 
gave to a bag, a box, or a plate, 
and not to Him. In the Book 
of Exodus xxv. 2, we read, 
‘The Lord spake unto Moses, 
saying, Speak unto the children 
of Israel that they bring Me an 
oe offering ; of every man that 
8 giveth it willingly with his heart 
>» ye shall take my offering.’ So 
I announced to my congregation 
that on a certain day I would sit 
in my vestry from 6 o'clock m 
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The Rev. Archibald G. Brown at hi 


home, ** Tredegar,” West 
Norwood 
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“A pew to pew collection would have 
amounted to £30, probably,” said Mr. 
Brown; ‘“‘ but this new idea in church 
offerings totalled no less than £500.” 

Previous to the experiment not a few 
good folk had mildly suggested that the 
pastor of East London Tabernacle had 
become queer in the head. Afterwards 
they thought him the sanest representa- 
tive of the church militant. One clergy- 
man was so astonished at the success of 
the scheme that he wrote to one of the 
papers, asking for an explanation of Mr. 
Brown’s triumph. “TI might sit on a 
chair until I became part of it,’ he 
averred, ‘“‘ before a soul would bring me a 
penny-piece.”’ 

“No church can raise money in this way 
unless it is a spiritual church, but where 
Jesus Christ is a living 
reality there is success,” 
continued Mr. Brown. 

“At that time I was 
running a large mission 
in addition to the 
Tabernacle, and _ the 
financial strain was very 
great at times. Often 
I left home in the morn- 
ing, and did not return 
until 3 a.m. the follow- 
ing day. We looked 
after three thousand of 
the very poorest, and 
employed nine agents in 
the work. Yet I never 
asked for a penny, and 
never owed a penny.” 

The pastor took down 
an account-book from a 


shelf, and showed me 
many curious items. 
One aroused my 


curiosity. 

“IT see you used to 
give money to your 
people in order to get 
their goods out of 
pawn,” I said. “Is 
the average pawnbroker 
as black as he is 
painted ?” 

“ By no means,” an- 
swered Mr. Brown. “ He 
is often a veritable angel 





Mr. Brown’s fav yourite walking-stick— ade from 
a palm which was vase on C. H. Spurgeon’s 
coffin 
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in disguise. A man in business who walks 
about in an immaculate suit and travels 
first class raises money on _ securities, 
then why should not his poorer brother ? 
In the case of the first, he is ‘ obliged’ 
by a banker; with the latter, he has to 
resort to the man familiarly known as 
‘Uncle.’ 

‘““T knew several splendid fellows who 
regularly pawned their Sunday clothes for 
a few pence every Monday, and took them 
out as regularly as clockwork the following 
Saturday. For a few pence they had 
their things brushed and looked after, 
which is more attention than they would 
have received at home, especially when 
one’s wife is not what you would call a 
strict abstainer.”’ 

I are Mr. Brown what part prayer 

ame, had played in the 
thank - offering move- 
ment. 

‘A very great deal,” 


he assured me. “I am 
perfectly certain that 
the majority of us 


under-estimate the 
enormous power of 
prayer. When I was 
running the mission in 
the East End, I re- 
member opening my 
cash-book before God, 
and telling Him of the 
financial needs. Six 
weeks afterwards my 
little girl brought me a 
letter bearing a Chinese 
stamp. The communi- 
cation ran as follows: 

“* God has just told 
me out here in China 
that I am to send 
you {1,000, which I 
enclose.’ 

“ The letter was dated 
the very day I laid my 
cash-book before the 
Divine Auditor. You 
must not think this an 
exceptional case, for it 
is not ; answers to 
prayer are continual.” 

The Rev. Archibald 
Brown holds the 
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The Rev. and Mrs. Archibald G. Brown taking tea on the verandzh of the 


view that if it is to be a real thank- 
offering, the money must not be entirely 
appropriated for home purposes, but a 
fair percentage should go to outside 
sources. Thus the missionary character 
of the church is not lost sight of, and the 
rich relation lends a helping hand to the 
congregation that is struggling to make 
ends meet. If this side of church work 
were more emphasised, the evangelisation 
of the world would proceed with giant 
strides. 

“At the present time we support 
sixteen beds in Tien- Yuen Fu Hospital,and 
four elsewhere. If the fact were more 
generally known that a five-pound note 
pays the entire cost of each, and that 
hospital accommodation is entirely in- 
adequate in the Yellow Kingdom, I am 
sure many more people would help so 
worthy a cause. 

‘‘ There were over twenty thank-offerings 
in East London,” the pastor continued, 
‘and the highest sum realised was in 
1892, when {£515 was raised. The total 
amount of money contributed was £7,871, 
and of that {£5,070 was given outside 
the funds of the church. 

‘“T have carried on the thank-offering 
movement at Chatsworth Road Baptist 
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house at West Norwood. 


Chapel, West No ‘wood, since I became its 
pastor in 1897, c) ring which time consider- 
able help has ben given to such Christian 
agencies as the |) ptist Missionary Society, 
the work of Pa: teur Salliens in France, 
the Pioneer Mis: on, and for Baptist work 
in Ireland.” 

In this way the Rev. Archibald G. 
Brown has set . new fashion in the art 
of raising mone\, a movement which has 
been widely co; ied all over the United 
Kingdom, and i: still growing. 

Years ago a s\\m of money—{300—was 
placed in the }) stor’s hands for his own 
use. The memiers of his congregation 
were very anxic\is that he should expend 
it on a visit to t!\e Holy Land. 

But Mr. Bro\'n had another use for 
the money in \iew. He knew an old 
widow who was : adly in need of financial 
assistance, and {| e sum properly invested 
would yield suf cient to keep the wolf 
from the door. — fe broached the subject 
to his flock with some diffidence, for he 
is not a man to ourt publicity, and he 
would much so ner have settled the 
matter sub rosa ii t had been practicable. 
As a result, the } stor stopped at home, 
and the widow re: 2ived her weekly dole. 


The deacons < the church were so 
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pleased with the way in which he had 
apphed their gift that they placed a 
commemorative tablet on the church 
wall. 

Some years afterwards a stranger visit- 
ing the church, noticed this tablet, heard 
the story connected with it, and supplied 
the pastor with a donation of £3,000 to 
be applied in the same way. The money 
sufficed to pay a weekly pension to ten 
other widows, so that now eleven poor 
Christian women are being supported by 
this fund. 

Recently, however, the opportunity 
was presented to Mr. Brown to take his 
postponed: trip. to Palestine, and when 
this article appears he will be following 
in the footsteps of the Master physically 
as well as spiritually. He did not tell 
me this little story as I have written it— 
I have had to get some of the facts from 
other quarters—but he remarked, “ It 
looks as if the dear Lord wanted this old 
man to take the trip, after all!” 

In calling himself an old man, the Rev. 
Archibald Brown does himself an injustice. 
He is as much alive as the youngest of 
my readers, and works with an energy 
many men of thirty would envy. ‘He 
gave me this interview at nine o’clock in 
the morning, and had already put in an 
hour in preparing a sermon before my 
appearance. His engagement-book held 
him prisoner throughout the remainder 
of the day and well into the evening, 
and there were letters to answer and 
visitors to see. One would almost think 
he was in friendly rivalry with President 
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Roosevelt as to who could lead the more 
strenuous life. 

A smile with just a faint suspicion of 
sadness passed over his face as I men- 
tioned the name of Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon, preacher and saint. 

‘“‘ His funeral was the most remarkable 
service I ever attended,” he told me. 
“A quarter of a million people lined the 
streets to show their respect for the 
dead pastor. Many an hour did we 
spend together in his study. I think he 
was the most genial man I ever met. 
And now x 

Mr. Brown did not finish the sentence, 
but the far-away look in his eyes showed 
that he was thinking of neither the inter- 
view nor the interviewer. 

“T have to see Tom Spurgeon’’—he 
always refers to the Rev. Thomas Spurgeon 
in that way—‘‘ina quarter of an hour 
about his father’s bookshelves,’ Mr. 
Brown said, after a pause. ‘‘The new 
owner of Spurgeon’s house has no use for 
them, and so he gave some of them to me. 
But I think his son should have the right 
of helping himself to what he wants first.”’ 

The pastor unlocked a safe standing 
in a corner of the study. ‘‘ There are 
some of the things found in the great 
man’s pocket on the day he died. Such 
precious relics are best under lock and 
key.” 

Which shows that a great man is 
never too great to be a hero worshipper, 
and that “ to live in the hearts of those 
we love is not to die.” 

HAROLpD F. B. WHEELER. 








Early in the morning our song shall rise to thee.” 
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: By William 
HE most marvellously situated 
religious buildings in Europe are 
at Meteora,Greece. Thename means 
“high in the air,’”’ and hundreds of feet 
up are perched, like the eyries of eagles, 
the twenty-four monasteries which take 
rank amongst the wonders of the world. 
Indeed, there is nothing else anywhere 
like them. Convents there are in situa- 
tions as beautiful, as on lovely Athos, 
the grandest promontory in Europe, 
while there are some as solitary, like 
St. Catharine’s at Sinai, but none exist 
which are so inaccessible. This impos- 
sibility of entrancs by any ordinary 
means is their distinguishing feature, 
while the exquisite beauty of their posi- 
tion makes them castles of enchant- 
ment. 

The pinnacles, bastions, towers, and 
blocks on which these convents are built 
rise sheer up, some of them for nearly a 
thousand feet, from the Thessalian plain. 
They are of conglomerate stone, smooth 
and glossy, and are almost everywhere 
actually perpendicular, so that any 
attempt to climb, even by an expert 
Alpinist, would be absurd as well as fatal. 
And yet on the very edges of these terrific 
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moonlight is the first view 
weird and fairylike. 

The scene is indescribably singular. 
The walls of the monasteries have been 
clamped and cramped, wedged and 
pinched, into the tortuous and irregular 
crannies and nooks of the lofty rock plat- 
forms, and they twist and bend and bulge 
with the shape of the supports to which 
they cling as if hanging on, but about to 
fall at any instant into the awful gulf 
below. 

It is altogether a phenomenon in the 
world’s architecture that we look at with 
astonishment as well as with unspeakable 
pleasure. Seldom, indeed, can one see 
so much that is beautiful blended with 
so much that is unaccountably singular. 

As in all the monasteries of Greece and 
Macedonia, the 


altogether 
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from which dangle the immensely long 
ropes let down with nets and baskets, for 
peculiar uses which we shall presently 
describe in detail. 

As we shall see, everywhere evidence 
crowds on the mind of the interested 
visitor that these monasteries were erected 
in times of storm and trouble, so that they 
might furnish retreats from earthly as 
well as spiritual adversaries. Great and 
Royal personages have founded more than 
one of this cluster. For instance, the 
chief of them all, St. Stephano, was built 


by the Emperor John Kantakuzenos 
about 1350. 
We reach Meteora by a _ romantic 


journey, taking the railway at Velestino. 
on the east coast of Greece, to Kalabaka. 
On the journey a stoppage is made at 

Trikkala, the 





roofs of the build- 
ings are as curious 
as the rest of the 
fabrics, for they are 
crowded with little 
turrets, dormers, 
and gables; while 
rude, quaint, and 
picturesque little 
balconies jut out, 
and kennel-like pro- 
jections obtrude 
over the cliffs from 
the convent walls, 





Barlaam Monastery and the 
series of ladders leading up to 
it. « Each ladaer hangs from a 
rude platform projecting from 
a great hole in the rocky wall 












% picturesque capi- 
tal of Western 
Thessaly. Thi: 
is a thriving town 
ot nearly twenty 
thousand inhabi- 
tants, where a 
somewhat rude 
and painful scene 
thrusts itself on 
the attention of 
the tourist. Wo- 
men act as por- 
ters, and their 
brown skins, 
withered faces, 
shrill, uncouth 
voices, with the 
enormous loads 
under which they 
bend, seem to 
furnish a sorrow- 
fui memento of 
the blighting rule 
of the Moslems, 
who were the cruel 
masters of the 
country, and almost renewed 





ago. The whole region is 
close to the Turkish border. 

Fourteen miles beyond 
Trikkala is the beautiful 
village of Kalabaka, nest- 
ling in the strange, uncouth 


their domination a few year#? 
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world of wilderness and rock at the foot of those << RR 
gigantic cliffs and pillars of brownish-grey con- 4 
glomerate, on the summits and sides oi which the 
monasteries perch and cling. Thus, though 
Meteora is so remote from the highways of the 
great busy world that it is one of the most secluded 
and least visited of hermitages, yet it is actually 
easy to reach by any enterprising tourist, for the 
shriek of the locomotive now mingles with the 
sound of the convent bell. For all that, a call at 
the monastery of 

St. Stephano, the a 
nearest and largest, 
and the only one 
which can be ap- 
proached on foot, in- 
volves a toilsome and 
steady climb of two 
hours. The visitor must 
wind by steep, fatiguing 
paths round the hill, 
taking the convent in the 
rear. As he begins the 
ascent he sees the monas- 
tery on the edge of the 
cliff, soaring at the 
height of 1,300 feet 
over his head, as 
if touching 
the clouds. 
Then, at 
the end 
of his 
climb, 
he 
















































Two more views of 
Barlaam Monastery, 
showing its immunity 
from attack owing to 
its unique position. In 
the third photograph 
the ladders and hasket- 
ropes are easily seen, 
while the fourth picture 
represents the Monas- 
tery of Arnsenias 








sud- 
denly 
finds 
himself be- 
fore the queer 
old, irregular 
pile, apparently 
deserted. 

An ancient drawbridge 


a monastery wa: usually a stronghold 
which could sta: d a siege, as indeed 
Meteora has don: several times. 

Once inside the | 1onastery, hospitality 
is profuse, though simple enough. The 
hegumenos, or al dot, in fur-bordered 
black robe, is prov | to entertain guests. 


spans a dry moat. The So it is ever Eastern monastery. 
huge door, iron-plated and bristling with Liqueur, blac} offee, material for 


pointed spikes, is shut fast. The little cigarettes, quince jelly, bread, white 
windows are like those of a fortress, cheese made from goats milk, and red 
and are set in the massive old wall much wine made by the nonks, of which they 
higher than the round-arched doorway. are not a littl sud, form the usual 
We are evidently in the Middle Ages, when __ refreshments ofte! | at once to visitors 
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by the courteous abbot. Each monas- 
tery vies with every other in showing 
hospitality to those who take the 
trouble to come to explore this out- 
of-the-world cluster of old convents. 
Even now that the railway brings so 
many more tourists than formerly 
penetrated to Western Thessaly, Meteora 
is entirely off all the beaten tracks, and 
is likely long to remain so. 

There are no less than twenty-four of 
these extraordinary convents on _ the 
crags, and years ago all were in the 
height of prosperity ; but now only seven 
are in anything lke a habitable condi- 
tion, and out of these only five are 
flourishing, with a tull complement of 
monastic occupants. These are the 
monasteries of St. Stephen, St. Barlaam, 
the Holy Trinity, St. 

Anthony, and _ the 
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service is held on each giddy height. 
What toil and fatigue this involves may 
be imagined when it is remembered that 
the ascent in each case is extremely 
perilous, for it must be made by the 
ladders which hang on the face of the 
cliffs, up which for so many hundreds 
of feet only strong and brave men could 
venture to climb. 

St. Stephen’s is the only one of the 
Meteora convents which can be climbed 
on foot up the rocks. Entrance to each 
of the others is by the rope which is let 
down with a strong net, in which the 
adventurous visitor is drawn up by 
means of a windlass. The sensation of 
swinging and oscillating in the air is 
anything but pleasant. The monks 
themselves prefer for the most part to 
scramble up 
the swinging 





Transfiguration. 

All the rest are prac- 
tically abandoned, and 
yet they are not al- 
lowed by the devoted 
monks of the other five 


to be forgotten, for 
once a year a_ pil- 
grimage is made to 


every oneof the sacred 
ruins, and a solemn 








St. Stephen's Monastery, which contains extraordinary relics, such as bones from 
the hand of St. Chrysostom 
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ladders,which 
are let down 
in sections 
from many 
successive 
platforms and 
ledges. As 
they thus 
scale the per- 
pendicular 
cliffs they 






look like black 
flies clinging 


and crawling 
slowly up. 
The series 
of ladders 
leading up 
to Barlaam 
Monastery must 
be admitted to 
present a most 
singular aspect. 
Each ladder is 
very long, and 
it is also very 
rough and un- 
easy-looking, the 
construction 
being most. ir- 
regular. It hangs 
from a rude plat- 
form projecting 
from a great hole 
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in the rocky wall, and from the other end of 
this platform springs another ladder, which is swung 
up and down at the will of the monks; and 


thus the 
to the crest on which the convent stands. 

The top lad- 
der, in the case 


series is formed from the earth beneath 





of Barlaam, 
leads into a dark 
tunnel, up 
which, by steep, 
rough steps, a 
path leads into 
the monastery, 
which, like all 
the rest in the 
group, consists 
of tortuous and 
irregular _—~pas- 
sages and cham- 
bers. In the 
reception - room 
is a huge bra- 
zier, occupying 
the centre, while 
a divan with 
cushions arrang- 
ed round the 
walls gives the 
apartment a 
peculiarly Oriental aspect. Glowing coals 
warm the room, not without need on 
many days of the year, for on these 
high mountain cliffs strong, fresh breezes 
sweep through the courtyards and passages 
of the convents. 

For this same reason the ascent by 
the rope and strong net is especially 
uncomfortable. The rope jerks and 
kicks as the unsteady windlass draws it 
up, and the swinging visitor who is 
ascending or descending is in continual 
fear of being severely bumped against 
the rock. 

Of course, ladies are excluded from all 
these establishments, except St. Step- 
hen’s, where they are made welcome, 
though the climb even to that is too 
fatiguing for most of the fair sex. 

Curiosities abound in these lofty 
convents. For instance, St. Stephen's 


contains extraordinary relics, which the 
monks are specially proud to show 

such as 
Chrysostom, 


the hand of St. 
ancient saints, 


bones from 
teeth of 


The cloud-encircled Monastery of the Trans 
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them from thi 
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fine silver. 
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the monasteries, which were supposed to 
contain immense treasures; but when 
the soldiers found themselves _ dis- 
appointed of booty, they took fearful 
revenge, torturing the monks, and then 
killing them. Every monk would 
probably have been massacred but for 
the stern interposition of the British and 
Russian consuls at Larissa. 

The only monasteries with which the 
Meteora _ establish- 
ments can be com- 


system is lost in antique obscurity, for 
it is certain that hermits have existed 
on Athos for more than a_ thousand 


years. 

For six or seven hundred years no 
woman has been permitted to set foot on 
Athos, and not a cow, hen, duck, or 
female animal of any species is allowed 
to desecrate by its presence the Moun- 
tain of the Hermits and the Saints. 





pared are those of 
Mount Athos in 
Macedonia. Most of 
them are built on 
almost inaccessible 
crags, Simopetra, or 
the monastery of 
Simon Peter, being 
perched on the very 
point of an isolated 
peak in the midst of 
adeep ravine. Some 
of them are real for- 
tresses, with moats 
and drawbridges and 
massive walls. There 
are about three thou- 
sand monks in the 
whole peninsula. 
The churches inside the 
monasteries are numerous 
and splendid, «nd most 
of the convents are ex- 
ceedingly wealthy. 

Tne visitor is invari- 
ably deeply impressed 
with the great beauty 
and richness of the sanc- 
tuaries of these wonderful 
institutions. Frescoes 
generally cover the walls, 
and the marble pave- 
ments, the glitter of the fine metal work, 
the numerous and curious icons, or sacred 
pictures, the lamps and candelabra, the 
splendid coronas hinging under the 
central domes, and the wealth of colour 
and brightness, softened by the light from 
the few narrow windows, form scenes 
never to be forgotten. 

The whole peninsula belongs to and 
forms the monastic republic of the 
Holy Mountain. The origin of this 





Monasteries of Arsenios 
and the Holy Spirit 






Both of these monas- 
teries are practically 
abandoned, but once 
a year a pilgrimage 
is made to them, and 
a solemn service held 
on each giddy height 


But ofall the beautiful spots of dreamland 
in the world Meteora is surely the most 
exquisite. Marvellous Meteora! There 
is no place like it. It is one of the 
world’s choicest specimens of romantic 
realism in religious life in which the 
strange, weird past lives on, to tell how 
in dark and cruel times devotion was 
kept alive in retreats impregnable and 
inaccessible. 
WILLIAM DURBAN. 
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The Story of a Great Conspiracy. By Gu 
[Carefully Abridged Edition] 


CHAPTER XIII 
WHILE LONDON WAS SLEEPING 


N the winter, two or three weeks 
before Christmas,Gortre asked Arthur 
Ripon for a ten days’ holiday, and 

went to Walktown to spend the time with 
Mr. Byars and Helena. Christmas itself 
could be no time for vacation for him— 
the duties of St. Mary’s were too heaavy— 
so he snatched a respite from work before 
the actual time of festival. 

Harold Spence was left alone in the 
chambers at Lincoln’s Inn. The journalist 
found himself discontented, lonely, and 
bored. He had not realised before how 
much Basil’s society had contributed 
to his happiness during the last few 
months. It had grown to be a necessity 
to him gradually, and, as is the case with 
all gradual processes, the lack of it sur- 
prised him with its sense of incomplete- 
ness and loss. 

He had spent a hard summer and 
autumn over very uncongenial work. 
For months there had been a curious lull 
and calm in the news-world. Yet day 
by day ‘‘ The Daily Wire” had to be 
filled. Not that there was any lack of 
material—even in the dullest season the 
expert journalist will tell one that his 
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Ommaney, the editor of Spence’s paper, 
used and paid well for them. 

But this morning Spence did not 
feel inclined to open the packet. It could 
wait. He was not in the humour for it 
now. It would be too tantalising to 
read of those deep skies like a hard, 
hollow turquoise, of the flaming white 
sun, the white mosques and minarets 
throwing purple shadows round the 
cypress and olive. 

He recalled the swing and freedom of 
his own travels; the vivid, picturesque 
life where, at great moments, he had been 
one of the eyes of England, flashing 
electric words to tell his countrymen o1 
what lay before him. 

And now, after the chill of his bath, 
and the rasping torture of shaving in 
winter, he must light all the gas-jets as 
he sat down to breakfast in his sitting- 
room ! 

He opened ‘“ The Wire,’”’ and glanced 
at his work of the night before. How 
lifeless it seemed to him! 

Yet he remembered that the writing 
of this leader had meant considerable 
mental :train. Oh for a big happening 
abroad, when he would be sent and another 
would take up this work! He knew he 
was a far better correspondent than 


leader writer. His heart was in that 
work. 
There were one or two _ invitations 


among his letters, two books sent by a 
young publisher, a friend of his, who 
asked if he could get them “ noticed ”’ 
in “‘ The Wire,” and a syllabus of some 
winter lectures to be given at Oxford 
House. 

After breakfast, the lunch-time of 
most of the world, he found it impossible 
to settle down to anything. He was not 
due at the office that night, and the long 
hours, without the excitement of his 
work, stretched rather hopelessly before 
him. He thought of paying calls in the 
various parts of the West End, where he 
had friends whom he had rather neglected 
of late. But he dismissed that idea when 
it came, for he did not feel as if he could 
make himself very agreeable to anyone. 

He wanted a complete change of some 
sort—-he had thought of running down 
to Brighton, fighting the cold, bracing 
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sea winds on the lawns 
returning the next day. 

He was certainly out of sorts—liverish, 
no doubt—and the solution to his diffi- 
culties presented itself to him in the 
project of a Turkish bath. 

He put his correspondence into the 
pocket of his overcoat, to be read at 
leisure, and drove to a Hammam in 
Jermyn Street. 

The physical warmth, the silence, the 
dim lights and Oriental decorations in- 
duced a supreme sense of comfort. It 
brought Constantinople back to him in 
vague reverie. 

Perhaps he thought the Turkish bath 
in London was the only easy way to 
obtain a sudden and absolute change 
of environment. Nothing else brought 
detachment so readily. 

In delightful languor he passed from 
one dim chamber to another, lying prone 
in the great heat which surrounded him 
like a cloak. Then the vigorous kneading 
and massage, the gradual toning and 
renovating of each joint and muscle, till 
he stood drenched in aromatic foam, a 
new, fresh physical personality. The 
swift dive under the indiarubber curtain 
left behind the domed, dim places ot 
heat and silence. He plunged through the 
bottle-green water of the marble pool into 
the hall, where lounges stood about by 
small inlaid octagonal tables, and a thin 
whip of a fountain tinkled among green 
palms. Wrapped from head to foot in 
soft white towels, he lay in a dream of 
contentment, watching the delicate spirals 
from his Cairene cigarette, sipping a tiny 
cup of thick coffee. 

At four a slippered attendant brought 
him a sole and a bottle of light wine, and 
after the light meal he passed into a 
placid, restorative sleep. 

And all the while the letter from Jerusa- 
lem was in his overcoat pocket, forgotten, 
hung in the entrance-hall. The thing 
which was to alter the lives of thousands 
and ten thousands, that was to bring a 
cloud over England more dark and 
menacing than it had ever known, lay 
there with its stupendous message, its 
relentless influence, while outside the 
church bells all over London were tolling 
for evening service. 
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WHEN IT 


At length, as night was falling, Spence 
went out into the lighted streets, with 
their sudden roar of welcom>. He was 
immensely refreshed in brain and body. 
His thoughts moved quickly and well, 
depression had left him, the activity of 
his brain was unceasing. 

As a rule, especially for the last year 
or two, Spence was by no means a man 
given to casual amusements. His work 
was too absorbing for him to have time 
or inclination to follow pleasure. But 
to-night he felt in the humour for relaxa- 
tion. 

He turned into St. James’s Street, where 
his club was, intending to find someone 
who would come to a music-hall with 
him. There was no one he knew intimately 
in the smoking-room, buf soon after he 
arrived, Lambert, one of the deputy 
curators from the British Museum, came 
in. Spence and Lambert had been at 
Marlborough together. He was in evening 
dress, and Spence asked him to be his 
companion. 

“ Sorry I can’t, old man,’’ he answered ; 
“T’ve got to dine with my uncle, Sir 
Michael. It’s a bore, of course, but it’s 
policy. The place will be full of bishops, 
minor Cabinet Ministers, and people o1 
that sort. I only hope Arthur Ripon 
will be there, for he’s always bright and 
amusing. You’re not working to-night, 
then ?”’ 

“No, not to-night. I’ve been and 
had a Turkish bath, and I thought I'd 
wind up a day of mild dissipation by 
going to the theatre.” 

‘“ Sorry I can’t come, too—awful bore ! 
I've had a tiring day, too, and it would 
be refreshing. The governor’s been in 
a state of filthy irritation and nerves 
for the last fortnight.” 

‘Sir Robert Liwellyn, isn’t it ? 

“ Yes, he’s my chief, and a very good 
fellow, too, as a rule. He went away for 
several months, you know—travelled 
his health. When he fist 
came back, three months ago, he looked 
as fit as a fiddle, and seemed awfully 
pleased with himself all round. But 
lately he’s been decidedly off colour. He 
seems worried about something, does 


” 


hardly any work, and always seems 
waiting and looking out for a coming 
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event. He both rs me out of my life, 
always coming in :o my room and talking 
about nothing, «r speculating upor the 
possibility of all sorts ot new discoveries 
which will upset « veryone’s theories.”’ 

‘IT met him i1 Dieppe in the spring. 


He seemed all ight then, just at the 
beginning of his eave.” 

‘Well, he’s certainly not that now, 
worse luck! He interferes with my work 
ne end. Good-!) »e; sorry I must go.” 


He passed soft y over the heavy carpet 
of the smoking ‘oom, and Spence was 
left alone once 1» pre. 

It was after se en o'clock. 

Spence resolve | to go to the play alone, 
not because the idea of going seemed 
very attractive. but because he had 
planned it, and ould think of no other 
way of spending he evening. 

So, about nine o’clock, he strolled into 
the huge theat Already his content- 
ment was begin: ing to die away again. 
The day seemec a day of trivialities, a 
sordid, unevent{: . day of London gloom, 
which he had \inly tried to disperse 
with little futile 1 ockets of amusement. 

The play bore’ him after a time. He 
went upstairs an’ sat down in the buffet. 
It was early ye, and the big room, 
pleasantly cool, w s quite empty. 

He felt the pre: sure of a packet in his 
pocket. It was ‘ yril Hands’ letter, he 
found. He thous1t of young Lambert 
at the club, a frie: 1 of Hands and fellow- 
worker in the sanie field, and languidly 
opened it. 

Two men cam 
not far from hin 
They saw him <¢ 


in and sat at a table 
as he began to read. 
21 a bulky envelope 


with a careless i .anner, and as they 
watched they saw a sudden, swift con- 
traction of the rows, a momentous 
convulsion of every feature. His head 
bent lower towards he manuscript. They 


saw that he becan 

In a minute or 
seemed a _ singuli 
frightful ashen colo: r. 
A lurid 


very pale. 

wo what had at first 

paleness became a 
They saw the face 


change. xcitement burst out 
upon it like a flane. The eyes glowed, 
the mouth settk 1 into swift pur- 
pose. 

Spence took up his hat and left the 
room with quick, decided steps. He 
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swung the door of the buffet open, and 
ran downstairs into the street. 

A cab was waiting. He got into it, 
and, inspired by his words and appearance, 
the man drove furiously down dark 
Garrick Street and the blazing Strand 
towards the splendid offices of ‘‘ The 
Daily Wire.” 

The great building of dressed stone 
which stood in the middle of Fleet Street 
was dark. The advertisement halls and 
business offices were closed. 

Spence paid his man ‘and dived down a 
long narrow passage, paved, and with high 
walls on either side. A commissionaire 
in a little hutch touched his cap as Spence 
ran up the broad flight of stone stairs at 
the end. 

The journalist turned down a long cor- 
ridor with doors on either side. The glass 
fanlights over the doors showed that all 
the rooms were brilliantly lit within. The 
place was very quiet, save for the distant 
clicking of a typewriter and the ceaseless 
thud of a “‘column-printer’”’ tape machine 
as the wheel-carrier shot back for a new 
line. 

He opened a door with his own name 
painted on it, and went inside. At a 
very large writing-table, on which stood 
two shaded electric lights, an elderly man, 
heavily built and bearded, was writing 
on small slips of paper. There was 
another table in the room, a great many 
books on shelves upon the walls, and a 
thick carpet. The big man looked up 
as Spence came in, lifted a cup of tea 
which was standing by him, and drank a 
little. He nodded without speaking, and 
went on with his leading article. 

Spence took off his hat and coat, drew 
the sheets of Hands’ letter from his 
pocket, and went out into the passage. 
At the extreme end he opened a door, 
and, passing round a red baize screen, 
found himself in Ommaney’s room, the 
centre of the great web of brains and 
machinery which daily gave ‘‘ The Wire ”’ 
to the world. 

Ommaney’s room was very large, warm, 
and bright. It was also extremely tidy. 
The writing-table had little on it save a 
great blotting-pad and an_ inkstand. 
The books on chairs and shelves were 
neatly arranged. 
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The editor sat at a table in the centre 
of the room, facing several doors which 
led into various departments of the staff. 
The chief sub-editor, a short, alert, 
clean-shaven man stood by Ommaney’s 
side as Spence cam? in. He had a proof of 
page 3 in his hand—that portion of the 
paper which consisted of news which had 
accumulated through the day. 
submitting it to the editor, so that the 
whole sheet might be finally ‘‘ passed for 
press’ and “ go to the foundry,” where 
the type would be pressed into papier- 
maché moulds, from which the final 
curved plates for the rotary machines 
would be cast. 

“Not at all a bad make-up, Levita!”’ 
Ommaney said, as he initialled the margin 
in blue pencil. The sub-editor hurried 
from the room. 

Ommaney was slim and pale, carefully 
dressed, and of medium height. He did 
not look very old. His moustache was 


golden and carefully tended, his fair hair 7 


waved over a high white forehead. 
“| shall want an hour,’”’ Spence said. 





at de. 


He was © 
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‘“T’ve just got what may be the most 
stupendous news any newspaper has ever 7 


published ! ” 


The editor looked up quickly. A flash 


of interest passed over his pale, immobile 7 


face, and was gone. He knew that if 
Spence spoke like this the occasion was 
momentous. 

He looked at his watch. 


“Ts it news for to-night’s paper?” 9 


he said. 
“No,” answered Spence. 


x 


i 


| 
by 


“Tm the | 


only man in England, | think, who has it J 


yet. We shall gain nothing by printing 
to-night. But we must settle on a course 
of action without further delay. 
is absolutely imperative. You'll under- 
stand when I explain.” 

Ommaney nodded. On the writing- 
table was a mahogany stand about a foot 
square. A circle was described on it, and 
all round the circle, like the figures on the 
face of a clock, were little ivory tablets an 
inch long with a name printed on each. 
In the centre of the circle a vulcanite 
handle moved a steel bar working on a 
pivot. 
the handle of the bar rested over 
tablet marked—COMPOSING ROOM. 





That . 


Ommaney turned the handle till J 
the 
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He picked up the receiver and trans- 
mitter of a portable telephone and asked 
one or two questions. 

When he had communicated with 
several other rooms in this way, Ommaney 
turned to Spence. 

“ All right,” he said. 
an hour now, 
night.” 

He got up from the writing-table and 
sat down by the fire. Spence took a 
chair opposite. 

He seemed dazed. He was trembling 
with excitement, his face was pale with it ; 
yet, above and beyond this agitation, 
there was almost fear in his eyes. 

“It’s a discovery in Palestine—at 
Jerusalem,” he said in low, vibrating 
voice, spreading out the thin, crackling 
sheets of foreign notepaper on his knee 
and arranging them in order. 

“You know Cyril Hands, the agent 
of the Palestine Exploring Fund ?”’ 

“Yes, quite well by reputation,” said 
Ommaney, “and I’ve met him once or 
twice. Very sound man.” 

“These papers are from him. They 
seem to be of tremendous importance, of 
a significance that I can hardly grasp yet.”’ 

‘What is the nature of them ?”’ asked 
the editor, rising from his chair, powerfully 
affected in his turn by Spence’s manner. 

Harold put his hand up to his throat, 
pulling at his collar. His hands trembled. 

“The tomb!” he gasped. “ The holy 
tomb!” 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Ommaney. ‘‘ Another supposed burial- 
place for Christ—like the ‘ Times’ busi- 
ness, when they found the Gordon Tomb, 
and Canon MacColl wrote such a lot ?”’ 

His face fell a little. This, though 
interesting enough, and fine “‘ news copy,” 
was less than he hoped. 

“No, no!” cried Spence, getting his 
voice back at last, and speaking like a 
man in acute physical pain. 

“A new tomb has been found. There 
_is an inscription in Greek, written by 
“Joseph of Arimathea, and there are 

other traces.” 

His voice failed him. 

‘Go on, man—go on !”’ said the editor. 

“ The inscription—tells that Joseph— 
took the body of Jesus—from his own 
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hid it in this place— 
knew—it is a con- 


i; white as Spence now. 
* contributory proofs,” 
“Hands says it is 
details are here. 


1 fixedly at his lieu- 
s true,’”’ he whispered, 


ver rose from the dead! 
s all a lie!” 
ack in his chair a little, 


ince of two men from 
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ness before very long. 
aney read the papers, 
sly in his chair, sipping 
water they had brought 
to smoke a cigarette 
id. 

1ed at last. 

together, Spence,” he 
his is no time for senti- 
our beliefs, and I can 
‘ou. But keep yourself 
yughts now. We must 
ful what we are doing. 
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1s effort at self-control. 
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of hope and light. 

what will happen. 
abrogated for a time. 
of society will fall into ruin at once until 
it can adjust itself to the new state of 


It’s impossible to say 
Moral law will be 
The whole fabric 


things. There will be war all over the 
world ; crime will cover England like a 
cloud 3 

His voice faltered as the terrible picture 
grew in his brain. 

Both of them felt that mere words were 
unable to express the horrors which they 
saw dawning. 





“We don’t know the truth yet,” said 
Spence, at length. 
“No,” answered Ommaney. “I am 


not going to speculate on it, either. I 
am beginning to realise what we are 
dealing with. One man’s brain cannot 
hold all this. So let me ask you to regard 
this matter for the present simply from 
the standpoint of the paper, and through 
it, of course, from the standpoint of 
public policy——” 

He broke off suddenly, tor there was 
a knock at the door. A commissionaire 
entered with a telegram for Spence. 

He opened the envelope, read the 
contents with a groan, and passed it to 
the editor. 

The telegram was from Hands :— 

““Schmoéulder entirely confirms dis- 
covery. Is communicating first instance 
with Kaiser privately. Fuller details in 
mail. Confer Ommaney. Make state- 
ment to Secretary Society. Use ‘ Wire’ 
medium publicity. Leave all to you. See 
Prime Minister. Send out Llwellyn behalf 


Government immediately. Meanwhile, 
suggest attitude suspended decision. 
Personally fear little doubt. 

“HANDS.” 


‘““ We must act at once,”’ said Ommaney. 
‘We have a fearful responsibility now. 
It’s not too much to say that every- 
thing depends on us. My head throbs 
like an engine. Let us try and think.” 

He lit a cigarette, and walked up and 
down the room. 

Spence lit a cigarette also, and as he 
did so he gave a sudden, sharp, unnatural 
chuckle. He was smoking when the 
Light of the World—the whole great 
world !—was flickering into darkness. 
Ommaney saw him, and interpreted 
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the thought. He pulled him up at once 
with a few sharp words, for he knew that 
Spence was close upon hysteria. 

“From a news point of view,” he 
continued, “we hold all the cards. No 
one else knows what we know. I am 
certain that the German papers will 
publish nothing for a day or two. The 
Emperor will tell them nothing, and they 
can have no other source of information ; 
so 1 gather from this telegram. Dr. 
Schméulder would not say anything until 
he has instructions from Potsdam. That 
means I need not publish anything in 
to-morrow’s paper. It will relieve me. ot 
a great responsibility. We shall be first 
in the field, but I shall still have a few 
hours to consult with others.” 

He pressed a bell on the table. 

“Tell Mr. Jones I wish to see him,”’ he 
told the boy who answered the summons. 

A young man came in, the editor of 
the “‘ Personal ’’ column. 

“Is the Prime Minister in town, Mr. 


Jones ?”’ he asked. 
“Yes, sir; he’s here for three more 
days.”’ 


‘““T shall send a message now,” said 
Ommaney, “asking for an interview in 
an hour’s time. I know he will see me. 
He knows that I should not come at this 
hour unless the matter were of national 
importance. As you know, we are very 
much in the confidence of the Cabinet 
just now. I dare not wait till to-morrow,.”’ 

He rapidly wrote a note and sent for 
Mr. Folliott Farmer. 

The big-bearded man from Spence’s 
room entered, smoking a briar pipe. 

“Mr. Farmer,” said Ommaney, “ I 
suppose you’ve done your leader ?”’ 

“Sent it upstairs ten minutes ago,” 
said the big man. 

“Then I want you to do me a favour. 
The matter is so important that I do not 
like to trust anyone else. I want you to 
drive to Downing Street at once as hard 
as you can go. Take this letter for 
Lord ——. It is making an appointment 
for me in an hour’s time. He must see it 
himself at once. Take my card. One of 
the secretaries will try and put you off, 
of course. This is irregular, but it is of 
international importance. When I tell 
you this you will realise that Lord —— 
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must see the note. Bring me back the 
answer as rapidly as you can.” 

The elderly man—his name was a 
household word as a political writer all 
over England and the Continent—nodded 
without speaking, took the letter, and left 
the room. He knew Ommaney, and 
realised that if he made a messenger-boy 
of him, Folliott Farmer, the matter was 
of supreme importance. 


“That is the only thing to do,” said 


Ommaney. “No one else would be pos- 
sible. We must go to the real head. [| 


only want to put myself on the safe side 
before publishing. If they meet me pro- 
perly, then for the next few days we can 
control public opinion. If not, then it 
is my duty to publish, and if I’m not 
officially backed up there may be war in 
a week. Macedonia would be flaming, 
Turkish fanatics would embroil Europe. 
But that will be seen at once in Downing 
Street, unless I’m very much mistaken.” 

‘“‘Tt’s an awful, a horrible risk we are 
running,” said Spence. He was forgetting 
all personal impressions in the excitement 
of the work; the journalist was alive in 
him. ‘ Hands’ letter and diagrams seem 
so flawless; he has exhausted every 
means of disproving what he says, but 
still supposing that it is all untrue!” 

‘T look at it this way,” said Ommaney. 
“It’s perfectly obvious, at any rate, that 
the discovery is of the first importance 
regarded as news. Hands has the re- 
putation of being a thoroughly safe man, 
and now he is supported by Schméulder. 
SchmoOulder is, of course, a man of world- 
wide reputation. As these two are cer- 
tain, even if later opinion or discovery 
proves the thing to be untrue, the paper 
can’t suffer. Our attitude will, of course, 
be non-committal, until certainty one 
way or the other comes. At any rate, 
it seems to me that you have brought in 
the greatest newspaper ‘scoop’ that has 
ever been known or thought of. 

“For my part,’”’ he went on, “I have 
little doubt of the truth of this. Can’t 
go into it now, but it seems so very, very 
probable. It explains, and even cor- 
roborates—and that’s the wonderful 
thing—so much of the Gospel narrative. 
We shall see what Llwellyn says. I’ve 
more to go into; but meanwhile I must 
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make arrangements for setting up Hands’ 
papers. Then there are the inscriptions, 
too. Of course they must be reproduced 
in facsimile. I shall have proofs of the 
whole thing prepared and sent by post 
to-morrow at midnight to the editors of 
all the dailies in London and Paris, and 
to the heads of the Churches. I shall also 
prepare a statement, showing exactly how 
the documents have come into our posses- 
sion and what steps we are taking. I 
shall write the thing to-night, after I have 
seen the Prime Minister.” 

He went to his writing-table once more, 
moved the telephone indicator, and sum- 
moned the foreman printer. 

In a few moments a lean Scotchman in 
his shirt-sleeves—one of the most auto- 
cratic and important people connected 
with the paper—came into the room. 

‘““T want an absolutely reliable linotype 
operator, Burness,”’ said Ommaney. “ He 
will have to set up some special copy for 
me after the paper’s gone to press. It'll 
take him till breakfast-time. I want a 
man who will not talk. The thing is 
private and important. And it must be 
a man who can set up from the Greek 
fount by hand also. There are some 
quotations in Greek included in the text.”’ 

“Well, sirr,” said the man, with a 
strong Scotch accent, “I can find ye a 
guid operrator to stay till morning, but 
aboot his silence—if it’s of great moment 
I wouldn’t say, and aboot his aptitude 
for setting up Greek type I hae nae doot 
whatever. There’s not a lino operrator 
in the building wha can do it. Some of 
the men at the case might, but that’ll be 
keeping two men. Is it verra important, 
Mr. Ommaney ? ” 

““ More important than anything I have 
ever dealt with.” 

“Then ye'll please jist give the copy 
into my own hands, sirr. I'll do the lino 
and the case warrk mysel’, and pull a galley 
proof for ye too. No one shall see the 
copy but me.” 

‘Thank you, Burness,’ 
‘“‘[’m very much obliged. I shall be here 
till morning. I shall go out in an hour, 
and be back by the time the machines 
are running downstairs. Then the com- 
posing-room will be empty, and you can 
get to work.” 
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said the editor. 
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“T’ll start directly the plates have 
gone down to the foundry and the men 
are off, just keeping one hand to see to 
ihe gas-engine.”’ 

‘And, Burness, lock up the galley 
safely when you come down with the 
proof.” 

“T'll do it, sirr.”” And the great man 
—indispensable, and earning his six 
hundred a year—went away with the 
precious papers. 

‘That is perfectly safe with Burness,”’ 
said Spence, as the foreman compositor 
retired. ‘‘He will make no mistakes, 
either. He is a capital Greek scholar, 
and corrects the proof-readers themselves 
often.”’ 


“Yes,” answered Ommaney, “I 
know. I shall leave everything in his 
hands. Then late to-morrow night, 


just before the formes go to the foundry, 
I shall put the whole thing in before any- 
one knows anything about it, and 
nothing can get round to any other office. 
Burness will know about it beforehand, 
and he’ll be ready to break up a whole 
page for this stuff. Of course, as far as 
leaders go and comment, I shall be guided 
very much by the result of my interview 
to-night and others to-morrow morning. 
I shall send off several cables before dawn 
to Palestine and elsewhere.” 

Once more the editor began to pace up 
and down the room, thinking rapidly, 
decisively, deeply. The slim, fragile 
body was informed with power by the 
splendid brain which animated it. 

The rather languid, silent man was 
utterly changed. Here one could see 
the strength and force of the personality 
which directed and _ controlled the 
second, perhaps the first, most powerful 
engine of public opinion in the world. 
The millionaires who paid this frail- 
looking, youthful man an enormous sum 
to direct their paper for them knew what 
they were about. They had bought one 
of the finest living executive brains and 
made it a potentate among its fellows. 
This man who, when he was not at the 
office, or holding some hurried colloquy 
with one of the rulers of the world, was 
asleep in a solitary flat at Kensington, 
knew that he had an accepted right to 
send a message to Downing Street such 
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ie. No one knew his 
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trains, etc., in a clear scheme for Mr. 
Spence to take with him. Be very care- 
ful indeed with the Continental time- 
tables. If you can see any delay any- 
where which will be likely to occur, go 
down to Cook’s early in the morning and 
make full inquiries. If it is necessary, 
arrange for any special trains that may 
be wanted. Mr. Spence must not be 
delayed a day. Also map out various 
points on the journey, with the proper 
times, where we can telegraph instruc- 
tions to Mr. Spence. Go down to Mr. 
Woolford and ask him for a hundred 
pounds in notes, and give them to Mr. 
Spence. You will arrange about the 
usual letter of credit during the day, and 
wire Mr. Speace at Paris after lunch.” 

The young man went out to do his 
part in the great organisation which 
Ommaney controlled. 

“Then you'll be back between three 
and four ?”’” Ommaney said. 

“Yes, Tll go and pack at once,” 
Spence answered. “‘ My passport from 
the Foreign Office is all right.”’ 

He rose to go, vigorous, and with an 
inexpressible sense of relief at the active 
prospect before him. There would be 
no time for haunting thought, for per- 
sonal fears, yet. He was going: himself 
to the very heart of things, to see and 
make personal knowledge of these 
events which were shadowing the world. 

The door opened as he rose, and 
Folliott Farmer strode in. With him 
was a tall, distinguished man of about 


five-and-thirty; he was in evening- 
dress, and rather bald. 
It was. Lord Trelyon, the Prime 


Minister’s private secretary. 

“| thought I would come myself with 
Mr. Farmer, Mr. Ommaney,’ he said, 
shaking hands cordially. ‘‘ Lord 
will see you. He tells me to say that if 
it is absolutely imperative he will see you. 
I suppose there is no doubt of that ?”’ 

“None whatever, I’m sorry to say, 
Lord Trelyon,”’ the editor answered. 
‘Farmer, will you take charge till I 
return ?” 

He slipped on his overcoat and a felt 
hat and left the room with the secretary 
without looking back. Spence followed 
the two down the stairs—the _ tall, 
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athletic young fellow and the shm, 
nervous journalist. 

They were just driving furiously 


towards the Law Courts as Spence turned 
into Fleet Street on his way to Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

Fleet Street was brilliantly lit, and 
almost silent. A few cabs hovered 
about, and that was all. Presently all 
the air would be filled with the dull roar 
and hum of the great printing machines 
in their underground halls. 

The porter let him into the Inn, and in 
a few minutes he was striking matches 
and lighting the gas. 

Mrs. Buscall had cleared away the 
breakfast things, but the fire had long 
since goneout. The big rooms looked very 
bare and solitary, unfamiliar, almost, 
as the gas-jets hissed in the silence. 

One or two letters were in the box. 
One envelope bore the Manchester post- 
mark. It was from Basil Gortre. A 
curious pang, half wonder and anticipa- 
tion, half fear, passed through his mind 
as he saw the familiar handwriting of 
his friend. But it was a pang for Gortte, 
not for himself. He himself was wholly 
detached now that the time for action 
had arrived. Personal consideration 
would come later. At present he was 
starting out on the old trail—‘‘ the old 
trail, the long trail, the trail that is 
always new.” 

He felt a man again, with a fierce joy 
and exultation throbbing in all his veins 
after the torpor of the last few weeks. 

He wrote a note to Mrs. Buscall—long 
since inured to theze sudden midnight 
departures—and another to Gortre. To 
him he said that some great and moment- 
ous discoveries were made at Jerusalem 
by Hands, and that he himself was start- 
ing at once for the Holy City as special 
correspondent for “The Wire.” He 
would write en route, he explained; 
there was no time for any details now. 

“Poor chap!” he said to himself. 
“He'll know soon enough now. I hope 
he won’t take it very badly.” 

Then he went into his bed-room and 
hau'ed down the great pigskin kit-bag, 
covered with foreign labels, which had 
accompanied him half over the worid. 

He packed quickly and completely, 
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the result of long practice. The pads of 
paper, the stylographic pens, with the 
special ink for hot countries which would 
not dry up or corrode, his revolvers, 
riding-breeches, boots and spurs, the 
kodak, with spare films and light-tight 
zinc cases, the old sun-helmet—he forgot 
nothing. 

When he had finished, and the big bag, 
with a small Gladstone also, was strapped 
and locked, he changed joyously from 
the black coat of cities into his travelling 
tweeds of tough cloth. At length every- 
thing seemed prepared. He sat on the 
bed and looked round him, willing to be 
gone. 

His eye fell on the opposite wall. A 
picture of Christ hung there. 

And as he looked at it now he wondered 
what his journey would bring forth. 
Was he, indeed, chosen out of men to go 
to this far country to tear Christ away 
from men? Was it to be his mission to 
extinguish the Lux Mundi ? 

As he gazed at the engraving, he felt 
that this could not be. 

No, no—a thousand times no! Jesus had 
risen to save him and all other sinners. 
It was so, must be so, should be so. 

The holy name was in itself enough. 
He whispered it to himself. No, that was 
eternally, gloriously true. 

Humbly, faithfully, gladly he knelt 
among the litter of the room and said 
the Lord’s Prayer slowly and softly, as 
he had said it at school—‘‘ Our Father.” 


CHAPTER XIV 


AVOIDING THE FLOWER PATTERN ON THE 
CARPET 


Sir Michael Manichoe was a man of 
great natural gifts. The owner of one 
of those colossal fortunes which have 
such far-reaching influence upon English 
life, he employed it in a way which, for 
aman in his position, was unique. 

He had become a Christian by con- 
viction, and one of the sincerest 
spporters of the Church. In political 
life Sir Michael was a steady, rather than 
a brilliant, force. He had been Home 
Secretary under a former Conservative 
Administration, but had retired from 
office. At the present moment he was a 
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a diversity of people, widely divided in 
views, and only alike in one thing—the 
dominant quality of their brains and 
position. 

Sir Michael thought it well that even 
his professed opponents should meet at 
his table, for it gave both him and his 
lieutenants new data and fresh impres- 
sions for use in the campaign. 

As the Rev. Arthur Ripon drove to 
Liverpool Street Station after lunch, to 
catch the afternoon train to the Eastern 
Counties, he was reading a letter as his 
cab turned into Cheapside and crawled 
slowly through the heavy afternoon traffic 
of the City. 

i It will be as well for you to 
see the man yourself and form your own 
opinion. There can be no doubt that 
he is a force to be reckoned with, and 
he is, moreover, as I think you will 
agree after inspection, far more brilliant 
and able than any other professed anti- 
Christian of the front rank. Then there 
will also be’ Mrs. Hubert Armstrong. 
She is a pseudo-intellectual force, but 
her writings have a certain heaviness 
and authoritative note which I believe 
has real influence with the large class 
of semi-educated people who mistake 
an atmosphere of knowledge for know- 
ledge itself. A very charming woman, by 
the way, and I think sincere. 

“The Duke of Suffolk will stop a night 
on his way home. He writes that he 
wishes to see you. Among my other 
guests you will meet Canon Walke. He 
is preaching in Lincoln Cathedral on the 
Sunday, fresh from Windsor.” 


Still thinking carefully over Sir Michael’s 
letter, he bought his ticket and made his 
way to the platform. 

He got into a first-class carriage. 


While in London the priest lived a life. 


of asceticism and simplicity which was 
not so much a considered thing as the 
outcome of an absolute and unconscious 
carelessness about personal and material 
comfort ; when he went thus to a great 
country-house he complied with con- 
vention because it was politic. 

He was the grandson of a peer, and, 
though he laughed at these small points, 
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he wished to meet his friends’ opinions, 
rather than to flout them in any reason- 
able way. 


The carriage was empty, though a 
pile of newspapers and a travelling-rug 
in one corner showed Arthur Ripon that 
he was to have one companion, at any 
rate, upon the journey. 

He had bought a paper at the book- 
stall, and was soon deeply immersed in 
the report of a lecture delivered during 
the week at the University Church in 
Oxford. 

Someone entered the carriage. The 
door was shut, and the train began to 
move out of the station, but he was too 
interested to look up to see who his 
companion might be. 

A voice broke in upon his thoughts 
as they were tearing through the wide. 
spread slums of Bethnal Green. 

““Do you mind if I smoke, sir? This 
isn’t a smoking-carriage, but we are 
alone——” 

It was an ordinary query enough. 

“Oh dear no! Please do, to your 
heart’s content. It doesn’t inconvenience 


” 


me. 


Arthur Ripon’s quick, breezy manner 
seemed to interest the stranger. He 
looked up and saw a_ personality. 
Obviously this clergyman was someone 
of note. The heavy brows, the large, 
firm, and yet kindly mouth seemed 
familiar in some vague way. 

For his part, the clergyman experienced 
much the same sensation as he glanced 
at the tall stranger. His hair, which 
could be seen beneath his ordinary hard 
felt-hat, was dark-red and somewhat 
abundant. His features were Semitic, 
but without a trace of that fulness which 
sometimes marks the Jew who has come 
to the period of middle life. The large 
black eyes were neither dull nor lifeless, 
but simply cold, irresponsive, and alert 
A massive jaw completed an impressiot 
which was remarkable in its fineness ané 
almost sinister beauty. 4 

Recognition came to Schuabe first. 

“Excuse me,” he said, ‘“ but. surely 
you are Mr. Ripon? I am Constantine 
Schuabe.” 


(Another long instalment next month) 
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Ey H. J. Holmes 


ITH the vast majority of British 

W people the affection shown to- 

wards their four-footed friends 

and domestic pets is secondary only 

to the love which they bear for members 
of their own families. 

Horses and dogs especially are assured 
a warm corner in the hearts of most 
of us, whilst even the peregrinating 
pussy is never neglected, particularly 
when the family circle includes one or 
more members of the fair and more 
tenderhearted sex. 

Unfortunately, those useful creatures 
with which the average man or woman 
becomes on friendly or affectionate terms 
are comparatively short-lived, and very 
frequently, long before they have reached 
their allotted span of life are, through 
physical infirmities, incapable of taking 
up their usual places in the round of 
daily existence. When this occurs, little 
remains for them but a rifle bullet or 
the lethal chamber. And many a tear 
has been shed over the condemned 
domestic pet and beloved old horse 
when the sad moment arrives for the 
unhappy despatch. 

To many people, however, the rifle 
bullet or the lethal chamber is regarded 
with horror as a means of ending the 
career of those who have _ secured 
their affections in any way. Many a 
man or woman would as soon think 
of thus finishing off an aged or broken- 
down, or, for that matter, poor relation, 
as of putting their four-footed friends 
to death in so unnatural a fashion. 

This is nothing to be surprised at, 
for we are a most considerate and tender- 
yearted people where the treatment 
of animals is concerned. The tens 
of thous...ds of good red gold sovereigns 
spent annually by the nation in alleviat- 
ing and preventing cruelty to all manner 
of creatures give evidence of this. 
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kindness to animals. It has now been 
serving a useful purpose for nearly 
twenty years. It was established in 
1886 by a few ladies and gentlemen 
interested in the welfare of animals, 
and on the most unpretentious lines. 
But a highly satisfactory progress has 
been made since then, and the Home 
is now placed on a sound financial basis 
which will secure a safe asylum for 
horses for many a year to come. 

The main object of the institution 
is to enable the poorer classes to procure 
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A costermonger’s donkey pensioned off after ten 
vears’ service 
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rest and good treatment for animals 
that are failing from continuous work, 
sickness, or accidental causes. Many hun- 
dreds of horses and donkeys have been 
received into this Home. Most unqualified 
thanks, and frequently letters expressing 
deep gratitude, are daily received from 
owners of animals that have been recipients 
of the benefits of the organisation. 

The Home is open to the personal 
inspection of the owners of the inmates 
and friends who are interested in the 
welfare of the institution. No one who 
pays a visit to this excellent and humane 
Home of Rest for weary animals can fail 
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to bear testimony to the care and general 
surroundings of comfort apparent in 
the treatment of the inmates. The pro- 
vision of a suitable asylum for old favourite 
animals continues to fulfil in a marked 
degree the requirements of its creation. 
During the past year many four-footed 
favourites were domiciled in the place, 
and there is abundant evidence that 
the animals thoroughly appreciate the 
care and comfort secured for them by 
their thoughtful owners. 

Indeed, the Home of the aged “ pen- 
sioner ’’ may be said to be surrounded 
with every comfort that a horse’s heart 
could possibly desire. The stables are 
models of cleanliness, roomy and well- 
drained; the food is of the very best 
procurable; and is there not a veter- 
inary surgeon always at hand to, as it 
were, ‘‘ feel the pulses ” of the pensioners 
of a morning, and, should there be any 
irregularity, to give the patient the 
most careful treatment whereby he 
may be restored to health ? 

One of the prettiest sights at Acton 
is the well-sheltered paddock of the 
Home, where the old pensioners are 
allowed out for their constitutional. as 
weather permits. Here very often the 
retired war charger, the broken-down 
*bus horse, and the superannuated coster’s 
donkey may be seen taking their ease, 
and apparently enjoying to the utmost 
their lives of peace and comfort. 

Amongst the most distinguished pen- 
sioners of the Home was a charger 
belonging to the nephew of Lord Roberts, 
and which had safely carried him through 
two campaigns, the last being the Soudan. 
The fine old animal passed away full of 
years and honour. 

A touching episode often occurs on 
visiting days, for owners of the pets 
on pension are always welcome to see 
their old friends. It is remarkable how 
the horses appear to recognise their 
old masters, and especially their masters’ 
little girls, who never fail to bring some 
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The amount charged for the pets 
on pension by the authorities of the 
Home of Rest is very moderate, and 
includes loose-box, forage, grazing, veter- 
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mary supervision, clothing, and every 
requirement. 

At another institution, run on some- 
what similar lines, any household pet 
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A beautiful collie which lost its sight through being 
allowed to stare into the blaze of a large fire 


which has become too old or feeble 
for the ordinary treatment of their owner’s 
home are received and carefully looked 
after. 

Under the charge and undoubtedly 
affectionate care of an experienced veter- 
inary surgeon and his staff of assistants, 
many a dog and cat almost too old and 
decrepit to crawl about in their own 
homes, and whose owners abhor the idea 
of ending their career in the lethal- 
chamber, are made comfortable for the 
remainder of their existence. 

In a sort of “hospital” ward, con- 
structed on the latest scientific prin- 
ciples, a little community of dogs pass 
a pleasant life, enjoying many com- 
forts in their remaining years. Some of 
the inmates are young enough, but 
stone blind. On the occasion of the 
writer’s visit there were two handsome 
collies, apparently in the best of health 
and strength, in the Sanatorium, but, 
alas ! the poor things were totally blind— 
due to their being allowed to stare for 


@ hours together into the blaze of a large 


fire. Many dogs are rendered blind, 
or almost so, from this cause—easily 
prevented by those who ought to care 
a little more about the welfare of their 
dumb friends. 
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Men with a Message 


By Herbert Shaw 
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MR. GEORGE LANSBURY, 
Member of the Royal Commission on the Unemployed 
T is written that men shall work. But 
it is not written that men shall desire 
to work, and, failing to obtain it, 





Mr. George Lansbury 


pass to bitter and hopeless wreckage. 
Not alone in London City, although 
focussed more strongly there, but in 


many places over the country, is this 
terrible evil of unemployment. Leave 
the loafers out, although it is a hard 
rule to withhold all sympathy, for many 
influences of heredity, surroundings, and 
circumstance may have played with them. 
Take just the man who wants to work 
that he may live. Searching day after 
day for the permission to labour and to 
earn, he finds none to give it to him. 

There is an obligation somewhere ; and 
that is Mr. Lansbury’s point. Ina broad 
way the social obligation comprises all 
others. 

Mr. George Lansbury knows the East 
End of London. Poplar is one of the 
districts most cruelly affected by the 
want of employment; he is a member 
of Poplar’s Board of Guardians, a busy 
man on the relief committees, and chair- 
man of the Laindon Colony Committee. 
At the Laindon Colony, which is managed 
by the Poplar Guardians, they give men 
work. They help men back to self- 
respect. They lift men out of the sense 
of failure to the consciousness of having 
a proper place in the scheme, after all. 

On the hundred acres of Laindon Colony 
workhouse men have worked, double 
digging and trenching by hand labour. 
Most of them have responded well to 
the call. They have carried out all the 
improvements on the place, and built a 
fine reservoir for storing water. Road- 
making, hedging, ditching—work, the 
cure. 





Mr. George Lansbury'’s message to the readers 
of the ** Sunday Magazine ** 
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Of those who have emigrated only one 
has turned out a failure. 

At Hollesley Bay, Suffolk, the same 
thing is being done; and there Mr. 
Lansbury is hoping to settle the best 
of the men on small holdings. 

“T look on all this work,’’ he says, 
“as the redemptive work for unemployed 
and unemployable. I would establish 
labour colonies all over. England.” 

Unemployment presses most hardly on 
the women—the children of the nation 
clinging to their skirts. When the women 
of the East End journeyed to the City to 
lay their case before Mr. Balfour it was 
Mr. Lansbury who organised the demon- 
stration. A dramatic scene, rather—the 
women of the people, who had known 
the hard and the rough of life, speaking 
to a Prime Minister. In the midst of 
pleading her cause, one broke down, and, 
crying, turned to Mr. Lansbury : 

“T can’t help it,” she said; ‘“ I did my 
best.” 

Only the pity is that it was a phase 
of a giey drama without much sun. 

The child slave, the sweated woman— 
the woman who works nine hours to 
receive eightpence for her toil, the men 
and women who live in the basement of 
our towering civilisation—Mr. Lansbury 
is out on behalf of these. He is of the 
East End, and knows it thoroughly. His 
cause is the cause of the burdened people ; 
he is a worker who has no use for apathy 
and indifference. With all his activities 
he finds time for church work, conducting 
a weekly meeting for young men attached 
to Bow Parish Church. 

Mr. Lansbury has a business in the 
End End, so that I imagine he must 
expand in some way the hours tha make 
his days. He doesn’t find time for all 
the work he gets through; he makes it. ° 

In a letter to me he pays a charming 
tribute to his wife. 

““T am helped and sustained in my 
work by the devotion and love of my 
wife, who has been the very best help 
a man could have had. Without her I 
would have done very little.” 

You cannot evade Mr. Lansbury’s 
message-—social responsibility. You can- 
not find fault with the other thing—the 
fine creed of work. 
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““T have always been interested in the 
question of the lepers in India. The 
thought of active work among them came 
to me in 1900. But I resolved then to 
be absolutely certain in myself that this 
work was for me. 

“You see, I wanted to be quite sure. 
There’s such a thing as sentiment, but 
it’s not enough. A man might feel very 
sorry for people, and all that. He might 
think it was meant for him to help in that 
particular way, and go out—and at the 
end of a few months have to say to 
himself: ‘ This isn’t my work, after all. 
I’ll have to quit it.’ I didn’t want that. 
You understand, don’t you? When you 
get down to the real of things, you’ve got 
to have something stronger than senti- 
ment. 

“But the idea kept very strong with 
me. In 1904 I was in Boston, and I saw 
that Mr. Jackson, the organising secretary 
of the Lepers’ Mission, was announced 
to lecture there. I went to hear him, 
and I said to myself, ‘ That’s my man.’ 
After the lecture I told him what I wanted 
to do. I don’t think I had ever told 
anybody before. He said this and that 
to try and dissuade me, but it was no 
good. He pointed out the difficulty of 
the work, and so on, but I hadn’t been 
through that five years without making 
up my mind. I was set on it, and in 
the end he promised to send me out if 
it were possible. I’ve got my wish now. 
And I’m glad I’m going,” finished Mr. 
Anderson quietly. “I want it to be my 
life work.” 

He looked around him. There was 
bustle and movement in the warm, 
brightly-lit room; people were being 
shown into their seats for the farewell 
meeting which he was to address. It was 
the end, so to speak, of the long-held 
idea ; it was the beginning of the bearing 
of the Message. 

In India there are over a quarter of a 
million lepers. The Mission has done 
good work among them. 

The very name of their terrible disease 
seems to carry us back to old Bible times, 
when Christ was daily seen of men. To 
these sufferers in Chandkuri, Central 
Provinces, Mr. Anderson has gone with 
the Message. 


PETER ROSEGGER, 
The author of “1.N.R.I.” 


“Work is a divine thing. With work 
in his hands, man continues the creation 
of God.”’—PETER ROSEGGER. 


And Pilate wrote a title, and put it 
on the cross. And the writing was: 
“Jesus of Nazareth, the King of 
the Jews.” That inscription is the 
title of a book, “I.N.R.I.,” which is 
now making the name of Peter Rosegger 
known to English people. His message 
is in his work; the difficulties and hard- 
ships of his own life prove that message 
sincere. He preaches clearly the duty 
of helping others, and the doctrine of 
hard work, quoted above, is the message 
of the book and of his own life. For 
through many years Rosegger’s life was 
rough, hard, and without ease. 

Only the workers count in the tally of 
men. 

Peter Rosegger was born in a tiny 
village on a German mountain-side. 
Village is a courtesy title; there were 
just thirty scattered huts. 

His mother, to whom he owes very much, 
was a charcoal-burner’s daughter. The 
boy was too delicate for work in the 
fields, and she apprenticed him to a 
tailor. He worked fifteen hours a day ; 
and his master’s patterns, cut out of old 
newspapers, made his only reading. Then 
he managed to get into a bookseller’s shop, 
and afterwards, through the kindness 
of a newspaper editor, into the Academy 
of Trade and Industry at Graz. He was 
over twenty, and he had to begin his 
studies at twenty with boys of twelve 
and fourteen. 

Once his mother, fearing for her son 
in the big city, came to see him. There 
was no money for the railway fare, and 
she was very ill, but she walked all the 
way—a sixteen hours’ journey. There 
was no need for anxiety. 

Through the days of study Peter had 
kept steadily to his own maxim. “ Turn 
thy look on high”; and she returned 
home with her fears at rest. At last, after 
the years of struggle, he attained success 
and the freedom to write without worry- 
ing that success brings. In success he 
has not been unforgetful. He has pre- 
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sented his native village with a school 
and schoolmaster. His children have 
been brought up Protestants, “ that they 
may receive the teaching of the pure 
Gospel of Jesus.’’ Recently, in his sixtieth 
year, Heidelberg awarded him the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. 

“T.N.R.I.” is the story of a story. It 
is the story, simply and reverently set 
down, of the finest and most beautiful 
story in the world. . 





A MESSAGE. 
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A peasant, Conrad 
Ferleitner, is con- 
demned to death 
for attempted assas- 
sination in a political 
cause. There is just 
a hope of a reprieve, 
but an awful six 
weeks to wait— 
even for reprieve or 
death. Conrad pro- 
tests that this is 
not fair. In tumult, 
after the passing of 
his sentence, he de- 
mands to be killed 
at once. 


‘“ They must take 
my life suddenly, as 
I meant to take his. 
Why do I still live— 
I who was slain three 
hours ago? Quick! 
From behind !”’ 


He quiets down, 
and, weak and 
simple, cries out for 
help. They send a 
priest to him. 
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Conrad wishes for a 
New Testament, but 
the priest, taking upon himself to be 
physician, brings prayer - books and 
manuals, marking passages for the 
penitent and the dying man. 

Conrad is in revolt against all these. 

etween the edge of a gabled roof and a 
chimney, a three-cornered piece of sky 
shows through the window in the wall 
to the man about to die. On the night 
of his condemnation a star shines there. 
It is that star which gets into Conrad’s 
troubled heart. He dreams of a thread 





Peter Rosegger, the author of “1,N.R.1.”" 
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people and the last scenes of betrayal 
and death and the agony of Judas—all 
are here plainly, simply told. 

The parables that we know, the stories 
we know, do they lose by another setting ? 
It is not possible for them to lose any- 
thing, if reverence is in the retelling. 
The pictures that can never cease to hold 
and interest are spread for us anew. 
That is all. 

In “ I.N.R.I.” it is Simeon, the rich man 
who has given his possessions to the poor 
and set free his slaves, who, without 
recognising Jesus, steps forward to take 
from Him the burden of the cross. 

At thatjhour, Simeon the citizen was 
sitting alone in his house, and he was 
sad. He had emancipated his slaves, 
given the overflow of his possessions to 
the needy, and dispensed with all show. 
And yet he was not happy—his heart was 
bare and empty. He was pondering the 
matter when the shouting of the crowd 
reached him from the street. He looked 
down, saw the spears of the soldiers and 
noted how one of the malefactors who 
was to be executed that day was being 
led out. 

“Simeon was turning away from the 
disagreeable sight when he saw that the 
Man was carrying the cross Himself, 
and that, ill-treated by the guards, He 
became weaker every moment, so that 
the cross struck noisily against the stones. 
Without stopping to think, he hurried 
into the street—he placed himself under 
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the cross, took it on his shoulder, and 
carried it along. The crowd howled; 
insults and mud were thrown at Simeon. 
He paid no heed; he scarcely observed it. 
He was absorbed in what he was doing ; 
he only thought of his desire to help the 
unhappy creature who staggered along 
beside him to bear his load. .A wondrous 
feeling stirred in him, an eager gladness 
that he had never known before. All 
the joy of his life was not to be compared 
with this bliss; he would have liked to 
go on for ever and ever by the side of 


this Man, helping Him and _ loving 
Him. 

“Ts that it? Is that what men call 
Life ? To be where Love is, and to do 


what Love enjoins ?”’ 


There is the message of the book, and 
at the end, the writing done, the kind door 
of death opens unexpectedly for Conrad 
Ferleitner, and he passes through to be 
judged of God—not of man. 

One closes the book, and with a sense 
of gratefulness recognises the truth of 
the writer’s ideal, set forth in his letter 
of thanks to the Heidelberg University 
in 1903 for the degree conferred upon 
him. 

‘““T have gone through a hard school, 
a severe examination-—that of life. Truth 
I have always sought ; towards the good 
and beautiful, after my narrow powers, 
I have striven.” 

“T.N.R.I.” is a successful essay in the 
beautiful. 








Rows of shrines in India. Each miniature temple is dedicated to a heathen god 
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CHAPTER I 


AN AWAKENING 


E did not know when it was that 
the first ray of light shot through 
the darkness. He remembered 

sitting day after day gazing at the white 
buds on a rosebush heavily laden. Long 
ago—was it centuries ago ?—there had 
been a bush of white roses in his mother’s 
garden at home. He watched the buds 
open till all the bush was covered with 
fragrant white; later he watched the 
rain come down upon it, and the leaves 
drive in drifts upon the grass, wet and 
soiled and brown. 

This was his first clear, pleasurable 
remembrance. Then came the excite- 
ment of the fire, when he worked hard, 
carrying out pictures and furniture ; and 
he remembered saving a young woman 
and laying her upon the grass, and then 
waking, as if from a long sleep, and 
asking the doctor where he was, and 
where his wife was. He remembered 
their grave looks, his many questions, 
their answers, and then, slowly but clearly, 
the meaning of it all. 

He had been ill mentally for long 
years from overwork, the doctors said, 
and now he was well again. He was as 
sane as they were, and every bit as free. 
They smiled and shook hands, and 
praised his courage, and told him he had 
saved the girl’s life; but he sat quite 
silent, telling them they must give him 
time to take it in, and, above all, his 
wife was not to know. 

He went back over it all—his marriage 
with Sybil, and the great fortune he 
meant to make for her. She loved pretty 
things. As time went on the riches 

*erew, and the children came—a boy 
and a girl—and she dressed them like 
Royal children. They spent more and 
more. A house in an aristocratic quarter, 
carriages and horses, menservants, a 
country place, jewels—they all took so 
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tried to picture the boyish face, grown to 
be a man’s, above a white surplice. 

It seemed incredible. And then he 
brought back his mind to the puzzle 
which was tormenting him. Was it for 
their happiness that he should return ? 
Was it for Sybil’s happiness ? She had 
had long years to forget him in—twenty 
years. His return would be a reopening 
of wounds. 

He gazed into the red embers, fighting 
it out. If it should be ill for her, his 
return—if he found that she was at 
peace and had forgotten, he would go 
away and hide himself, and she should 
never know. He would go down and 
see—find out as a stranger. 

He told the doctor, and bound him 
over to secrecy; and then he asked how 
they stood as regards money. His cousin, 
Hugh Fotheringham, had been made 
trustee to wife and children in the first 
will he had made. And this man had 
acted for them all along, so the doctor 
told him. 

There was very little money. Garth 
Fotheringham, listening with his white 
head bent—for his dark hair had whitened 
long ago—knew that most of his fortune 
had gone from him. 

But it was strange that they seemed 
to have so very little—a mere nothing! 
She seemed to live, with the girl Annis, 
on as little as fifty or sixty pounds a 
year; but Annis taught, and there was 
Cyril’s little income. The doctor had 
never heard them complain; they had 
never asked help of anyone. Still—and 
he was puzzling this out, too—now there 
should be more than that! Hugh 
Fotheringham—did he manage things 
well ? 

He went to a quiet lodging in London. 
He had forbidden the news of his return 
to life and reason being communicated 
yet to his cousin, and he went and bought 
papers and looked into his affairs. 

He had carried with him, fortunately, 
when he went to the doctor long ago, a 
sheet of paper, on which, on that last, 
dreadful day, he had jotted down all 
that he possessed—what ventures might 
still turn out trumps and what he had 
parted with. And when he read this 


his eyes blazed suddenly, and he took 
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the papers again and turned to the 
pages which referred to the money 
market and to stocks and shares. 

Why, some shares of which he had 
despaired were in a most flourishing 
condition—seemed to have been so for 
long! He wrote and secured a list of 
the shareholders. Yes, there was his 
name! The money, he found, was still 
all paid to his cousin; Cyril had em- 
powered him to act for them still. Then 
how was it they were living thus in the 
tiny village, Annis teaching ? 

He stayed in London making inquiries, 
gathering all the threads together. It 
was marvellous how quick and alert his 
brain was now. He would never over- 
tax it again; he had learned too bitter 
a lesson. But he would go down to the 
Devonshire village and judge for himself, 
and see his wife and children. 

He had made up his mind that it 
would not be well for them that he should 
return; his thoughts and care were all 
for them. He was a waif, a piece of 
wreckage. The waves of death and 
oblivion had cast him back upon the 
shore, as if in sport. 

He thought himself forgotten of God 
and man, and yet had no sense of resent- 
ment. He was broken and bowed and 
forgotten, sick and sorrowful and weary. 
But he was sane, and perhaps he could 
help them, himself unknown. After that 
he would drift back again anywhere. 


CHAPTER II 
THE CURATE’S ONE LISTENER 


““MoTHER dear, I think you had 
better not go, the snow is so deep. And 
Cyril wants you to keep yourself for 
the Sunday-school entertainment. No 
one can decorate like you.”’ 

Mrs. Fotheringham smiled up lovingly. 

“Well, I will give in to-day on the 
condition that you stay with me. You 
owned to a sore throat, Annis, and Jack 
said x 

“Mother, I am not under Jack’s 
control yet!” Zs 

But she had unfastened her little, 
cheap fur collarette. She had a sore 
throat, and the young doctor had told 
her particularly that she would displease 
him if she ventured forth. Some day, in 
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the misty future, they would be wed, 
when he was a full-fledged doctor, with 
a practice of his own, and then Annis 
could leave her mother. 

“The poor boy !”” she murmured then, 
taking up her work. “I don’t believe 
there will be any congregation this snowy 
afternoon.” 

“Cyril says he does not mind.” Mrs. 
Fotheringham was knitting fast; the 
repository for which she worked had 
many orders just about this time. “And 
one never knows who may wander in and 
be helped. I remember passing by the 
church when we first came, and I was 
very weary and sorrow-laden, and the 
old vicar was reading the afternoon 
prayers. No one but the verger was 
present. I crept in and knelt down. I 
came away so comforted! And there 
may be others like me.” 

Annis listened, giving her mother’s 
beautiful, gentle face a loving look. 
Sorrow had done her noblest work with 
the gay, thoughtless girl, who had taken 
Garth’s all—both love and care and 


fortune—and given little but careless. 


affection to her husband. And the effect 
of that work was impressed on the whole 
face. 

Cyril, meanwhile, was reading the 
afternoon lessons, as his mother had 
surmised, quite alone. The snow was so 
deep that few people ventured out, and 
the vicar was ill. Margot, Cyril’s fiancée, 
the vicar’s daughter, was nursing him, 
and could not leave. 

But when he had almost concluded, 
Cyril saw that a stranger was present— 
a tall man, with perfectly white hair, 
dark eyes, and a very keen, earnest gaze. 
When he had pronounced the Benediction 
and taken off his surplice, he came down 
the aisle—a pleasant-faced, kindly young 
cleric, with the fair hair Garth remem- 
bered so well swept back from a good, 
intelligent forehead. 

The father and son went out, Garth 
leading the way, till they stood in the 
porch. 

“T am a stranger here,” said the 
elder man then, “ and I came to ask a 
few questions on behalf of a friend.” 

wh ame 

Fotheringham moistened his dry lips. 
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‘ Evil is wrought through want of thought 
as well as by want of heart.’ And it is 
true. But she suffered very much.” 

“She is happy now ?” 

“Yes, but for one thing.” 

Fear for his return? Did the bitter 
thought strike through his heart once 
more, like a knife ? 

He roused himself with difficulty. 

“Well, I must be going. I am glad to 
have seen you, and | thank you for your 
courtesy to a stranger. Good-bye!” 

“Are you staying at the Sun ?” Cyril 
asked. 

Somehow, he was oddly attracted by the 
white-haired man. The dark eyes were 
so sorrowful; the face so careworn. 
And, looking at it, the young man had 
an odd, fantastic feeling that he had seen 
it before—often and recently. It made 
him think of pretty Annis. And how 
could that be ? 

“T shall be Jeaving for town again 
to-night.” For he meant to go up at 
once and see Hugh Fotheringham. And 
now he turned, and held out his hand in 
the snowy stillness. “ Will you shake 
hands ?” 

Then Garth turned away, and walked 
down the white path through the grounds. 

“‘T had one listener, after all, mother,” 
said Cyril, at home. “Such a strange, 
sad-eyed man! He asked me some 
questions, and said he was going back to 
town to-night. I have not the least idea 
who he was.” 

But later, when Annis brought a cup 
of tea into the tiny study, he amazed her 
by suddenly catching her by the arm. 

“Why, Annis,” he cried, ‘‘ he reminded 
me of you! What an odd thing!” 

“Who did, Cyril ? ” 

“The stranger in church. I wonder 
who he could be ? His face has haunted 
me all the evening.” 

And he went back to his sermon. 


CHAPTER IIl 
FACE TO FACE 


“TI wIsH you would not admit strangers, 
Preston !’’ Mr. Hugh Fotheringham cried 
impatiently. And then, as the suave 
manservant waited, his brow cleared a 
little, and he muttered; ‘ Perhaps it is 
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Spriggs. Show him in!’’—and took up 
his ‘‘ Times.” 

He looked up at a slight sound, and 
saw his cousin, Garth Fotheringham, 
standing before him. He gave a great 
start, and a little sound of fear and 
amazement came from him. For years 
he had thought of this man as dead; 
it was like a return from the dead. His 
complexion faded, and his eyes stared. 

“Garth!” he gasped. “Garth, what 
a start you gave me! I—lI heard 
nothing.” 

““No; I was anxious no one should,” 
his cousin said. ‘I wanted to look 
about me a little.” 

“Then you are quite well ? ” 

“ Quite, thank you.” 

“But you must not run any risk, 
Garth. You must not strain your mind 
too soon. You must take a long rest 
still.” 

“T have had a long rest already,” said 
Garth. 

The keen, dark eyes were looking him 
over. 

“What is the meaning of it all, Hugh ?”’ 
he flashed out suddenly. ‘‘ My wife and 
children living on about sixty-pounds 
a year, and you here, in Prince’s Gate!” 

“What have I to do with it ?”’ stam- 
mered the other. “‘ You left everything 
involved. I did my best. I 4 

“What about the shares in tiie New 
African Association ? ” 

He fell back in his chair. He saw, 
now, that he had to deal with a man of 
business—shrewd, alert, well-informed. 
And he was a coward, and he had robbed 
and cheated this man’s family fo: many 
years ! ; 

‘““ They—they—the company is paying 
better now,” he got out at last. “I 
meant to tell Cyril so—to send him a 
cheque.” 





“T shall want an account of your 
stewardship,” said the other. “It is 
no use looking at me like that. I read 


your guilt in your face, and you know I 
do. You have robbed the fatherless and 
the widow! They were worse than 
fatherless, for they had to support me 
there. What is God’s judgment for 
that ?” 


“Garth,” cried the unhappy man 
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‘Sybil!’ She turned, and in the delirium of the moment thought he | died and come back to her 
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“it is true! I will make a clean breast 
of it. But I have been in horrible diffi- 
culties.” 

“What of my little girl and my wife 
sewing for their daily bread in East 
Talston ?” 

“God knows they were happier than 
I. It was my children. And this place 
is all a sham. I am fearfully in debt, 
Garth, and my wife is always saying she 
will leave me and go to live abroad. She 
hates me, I think. The children care 
nothing for me. They care for nothing 
but money.” 

“It is the old curse”—and ‘Garth 
looked away sorrowfully—‘ the _ bitter 
mistake I made. We barter our souls 
for gold, and it all turns to Dead Sea ashes 
in our mouth. Oh, gold cannot buy the 
best things in life, believe that! And if 
we waste our lives in its pursuit, the 
reckoning will be death and bitter dis- 
illusionment. But you must make re- 
paration; you must pay them back 
what you stole from them.” 

“T can’t,” said Hugh. “I couldn’t 
pay it all back. I am on the verge of 
bankruptcy ; but I never sold the shares.” 

“You only took the income they 
brought ? ” 

“1 did,” said the guilty man. “ But 
now it is all yours, and I will go away 
and disappear.” 

Garth had risen, and now stood looking 
down at him sternly, and yet with a touch 
of pity. A wife who wanted to leave 
him, children who cared nothing for 
him! And this was all that sin had 
given ! 

‘“ Poverty did better for me than that,” 
he said at last. “‘ I went down and saw 
my boy, and heard his story. There was 
peace in his face—peace and content. 
You must put it all right, and write a 
letter telling him what you have done. 
He would not prosecute you, I think. 
What will the income be from these 
shares ? About two thousand a year ?” 


““ About that.” 

“And by the will she has half, and 
they half.” 

Garth raised his head happily. 

“Enough to put everything right for 
them. Good-night, now; I shall see you 
again.” 
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‘“‘ And you won’t prosecute ? ” 

He held out craven hands. 

“No; I have told you. But go to 
your children and your wife like a man, 
and tell them all. Perhaps poverty will 
do more for them than wealth. Perhaps 
God will be kinder to you than you 
deserve.” 

“Do you believe in God ?”’ the other 
asked drearily. 

Garth looked back at him, and there 
was a pause of a heart-beat. 

“When I remember my boy’s face, 
the innocence and the peace of it, I think 
I do,” he said. 

And he went away. 


CHAPTER IV 
UNDER THE STARS 

“MOTHER,” said Annis, “I feel so 
happy that I do not think I can keep 
still.’ 

‘““ Yes,” said Mrs. Fotheringham, “ it 
is strange and wonderful news. But I 
wonder who found it all out, and made 
Mr. Fotheringham confess ? ”’ 

“Cyril said to me once he thought the 
stranger in the porch had something to 
do with it.” 

“Don’t you remember, mother—the 
white-haired man who asked Cyril all the 
questions after afternoon service ? But, 
mother dear, come and try on the astra- 
chan cloak. Oh, mother, to think of 
you in good, expensive clothes! Expen- 
sive things have such a lovely cut, mother. 
And that little poor, thin mantle with the 
shabby rabbit’s fur I gave to Martha for 
her mother. I was so afraid you would 
go on wearing it, out of sheer force of 
habit. Mother, you look lovely in that 
high collar! How pretty you are!” 

She kept dancing before her mother, 
very much more absorbed and interested 
in her mother’s choice than in her own. 

“I suppose you wore lovely things 
long ago, mother ?”’ the girl said softly. 
Then she closed the big box at last. 
“Didn’t it seem hard to come down to 
dowdy little cloaks and turned gowns ? 
You never seemed to mind.” 

“My darling, I felt it a kind of expia- 
tion. I want you to remember that, 
Annis. Never think of me too highly. | 
was selfish, and careless, and heartless.”’ 
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" Mother-——no ! ” 
“ Annis, I was. And all these years I 
, have never been able to see him, because 
- it distressed him so. He thought I came 
to accuse him. He said he had robbed 
me, and I would be so unhappy and poor. 
Oh, Annis, if he could know! If I could 
reach and tell him how I reproached and 
blamed myself!” 

Annis stroked her hand. But soon Mrs. 
Fotheringham roused, and spoke cheer- 
fully of other things. She had never let 
her sorrow cast its shadow over her chil- 
dren. There was a great deal to do, for 
a large cheque had come down from 
London, and the whole village would be 
the richer. 

There was to be an old woman’s tea- 
party, with flannel, and a cloak, and 
fruit and cake for each, at four o’clock in 
the afternoon; and there was an enter- 
tainment for the children in the school- 
room, decorated for the occasion by Margot 
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and Annis and her mother. 

Cyril was in his study when his mother 
and Annis passed the window. He 
thought how pretty and distinguished 
they looked—his mother in the rich 
astrachan cloak, and velvet bonnet over 
her luxuriant hair; Annis in red and 
grey chinchilla, radiant and smiling. 

He meant to preach from a happy 
text. 

“TI will seek that which was lost, and 
bring again that which was driven away, 
and will bind that which was broken, and 
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strengthen that which was sick.” It was a joy to 

‘‘ There is a promise here for everyone,” 
he had thought, “‘ for all human misery. 
It is as if God held out His arms to us all. 
‘Bear it all,’ He seems to say, ‘for a 
little longer, and I will bring back the 
desolate and the cast forth, and find the 
lost, and bind the broken-hearted, and 
strengthen the sick.’ Sooner or later He 
will do all this—sooner or later.” 

The church was very full. The people 
@ loved the young curate, who was so un- 
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they, too, all drifted away. Not one but 
had wrung her hand and given her their 
praise of the sermon, expressed their love 
for the preacher. She was a blessed and 
happy mother. 

And yet she was lonely still. God had 
joined them together. The whole heart of 
her ached still for her husband, for the 
father of her children. She was the true 
wife, the true mother; she was alone, 
and he was alone. 

She wandered out to the graves, and at 
last stood looking down at one. The 
stone bore a brief inscription, telling how 
a husband and wife were there, “ not 
divided in death.” 

Not divided! Together, beyond the 
tide! She gave a little sudden sob, 
murmuring the words: ‘“ Not divided! 
Oh, Garth! My poor, lost Garth! -Oh, 
God, comfort him! God comfort him!” 

“* Sybil!” 

She turned, and in the delirium of the 
moment thought he had died and come 
hack to her. But he was real, and she 
knew it with the warm touch of his hand. 


EAR Father, let us ever trust 
Thy love to guide our souls aright, 

Then need we have no cause to fear, 

If we but follow in Thy light. 
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She burst 
And he stooped and 


He was there, living, well ! 
into glad tears. 
took her hands; 
together. 

“Garth! Garth! Oh, God is good!” 

“Sybil,” he whispered, “‘ you know no 
fear? Oh, my darling, I stayed away! I 
doubted you. I thought I would only 
disturb your peace. And then I heard 
your words, and saw you sob. God has 
given me back more than life and reason— 
He has given me back you !” 

They stood there long; they heard 
their children go home; they watched 
them from the porch, unutterably happy. 
He told her all; the burden of years 
rolled away from them. And he put 
her hand under his strong arm. 

‘“Cyril’s sermon was like water in a 
thirsty land,”’ he whispered. ‘‘ To think 
he is our boy! And it is true, Sybil— 
it is true! ‘That which was lost is found,’ 
and that which was broken is bound up. 
I thank and bless Him.” 

They went home under 
stars. 


their hearts leapt 


the shining 


Thou wilt protect us all the way, 
And Thy sweet consolation lend, 

And when we place our trust in Thee, 

We shall find blessings without end. 
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Sisters of the Churc 


Some Notable Bands of Christian Women Workers Among 
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EVER before has the place of woman 
N in the work of the Churches been 
so clearly recognised as at 
present moment. It would 
at last the power and 
Christian women have been felt in all 
their force, and henceforth no living 
church will be able to dispense with their 
services. 

In earlier years there was little en- 
couragement for women to take part as 
co-labourers in the kingdom of God. 
Not before the latter half of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century was there a change for the better, 
due in large measure to the awakening 
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A group of Church Army Mission-nurses setting out for their day’s work 
from Headquarters at Bryanston Street, London 
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Mrs. G. S. Reaney, a notable parochial worker 


thirty, though these limits are set aside 
in special cases. After experience in one 
or another of the homes, the candidate 
enters the Training Home for a _ three 
months’ course. Lectures on the Bible 
and Prayer-book, and classes on singing 
and music, occupy a great part of the 
time. But a Church Army mission nurse 
aims at combining the evangelistic with 
the social. Medical training is given to 
them, and the remainder of the term is 
occupied in mission work—visiting in 
slums and lodging -houses, helping at 
evangelistic work, both indoors and out, 
and gaining experience in night rescue 
work. 

A large number of the nurses are 
engaged in parochial work. They are 
not “trained” nurses in the correct 
sense of the term, and do not undertake 
systematic nursing, infectious cases, or 
night nursing, as that would interfere 
with other duties, which are primarily 
spiritual and evangelistic. They are 
heartily welcomed by the clergy, who 
admit the need for some work other 
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than that done by themselves or their 
curates. 

No mission has so utilised the abilities 
of women for Christian service as the 
Salvation Army. Its “ sisters’ are part 
and parcel of almost every public meeting, 
exercising the same functions as the men 
“soldiers.” A magnificently devoted 
body of women are the “slum sisters.”’ 
Each starts as a Salvation Army cadet, 
and undergoes a course of training for 
future officership. 

The cadets in the United Kingdom 
are trained at the International Homes 
at Clapton. These buildings, which are 
the property of the Army, together with 
the large Congress Hall, which forms part 
of them, cover nearly two acres of ground. 
Several hundred women are housed in the 
buildings. The period of training ex- 
tends from early in January to the end 
of November. These women cadets 
come from all parts of the kingdom, and 
represent all classes of people, from the 
roughest and most illiterate to the edu- 
cated and refined. 

Early in the morning the work of the 
slum sister begins. At six o'clock she 
is lighting the copper fire in the slum 
quarters in view of giving “ farthing 
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A slum sister of the Salvation Army, wearing the 
typical hat and costume 
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breakfasts”’ to the poor children 
of the district. At eight o’clock 
the little ones rush in, rags and 
mud and all, and are served 
with the meal of cocoa and 
rolls. 

Perhaps the “ensign” has 
been up all night long nursing 
a sick case, and is just going 
for a little rest when she is 
called to help another case. She 
puts on her hat and shawl, and 
is soon on the spot. This time 
it may be a woman, who, owing 
to her helplessness, needs bathing 
and _ bandag- 
ing. Fortu- 
nately, the 
slum sister 
has learned 
“First Aid,” 
and taken a 
course of 
home nursing. 
On another 
occasion she 
will be sent 
for out of the 
night meeting 
to goand pray 
with some 
poor woman, 
supposed at 
the moment to be dying. 

The most peaceful moments 
of the slum sister’s life are liable 
to interruption. Even in the 
middle of the night she may be 
called up to stop a fight and 
save a woman’s life, although 
she seldom ever receives a blow. 
Then, among the little children 
she is an angel indeed in a 
hundred ways. 

Lately the Primitive Metho- 
dist denomination has organised 
“sisterhoods’”’ in its missions, 
In the south-east of London it 


Sister Emily 


® , is carrying on a splendid work. 


This mission is situated at St. George’s 
Hall, in Old Kent Road, and the super- 
intendent is the Rev. Joseph Johnson. 
Of the newest developments of the 
mission, one of the best is the Sisters’ 
Settlement, There are five sisters in 








Sister Jennie Sister ithel 
Five Sisters of the Primitive Methodist South-East |.onc in Mission 





Sister Agnes to tl 


residence it the present time, 
three of w 1om are probationers 
in trainin for Sisters of the 
People is under the control 
of a coun il, which consists of 
ladies anc gentlemen who are 
either mer bers or supporters of 
the missin. Mrs. Johnson is 
the hono ary secretary. The 
sisters hae done heroic work, 
and durin; the two years the 
Settlemen has been established 
have visit d no less than 20,000 
homes in the slums, and have 
ministere: to 8,000 cases of need. 


Mrs. John- 
son and Sister 
Jennie, who 
are in charge 
of the Sisters’ 
Settlement, 
have com- 
menced and 
are quickly 
developing a 
splendid work 
among the 
factory girls 
in the neigh- 
bourhood. 
They gather 
them together 
in one of the 





rooms ¢«/ the Sisters’ Settlement 
for a_ ible-class one evening, 
hand t! em over toa skilled cook 
to be t .ught the mysteries of the 
kitcher on another evening, and 


hold a sewing-class, in which the 
girls n ake their own garments, 
upon _ third evening, and so 
on the week round. 

The Sisterhood of the West 
Londe 1 Wesleyan Mission was 
the o: tcome of the most daring 
and u 1ique appeal that the Rev. 
Hugh Price Hughes ever made 
wondering churches. Mr. 

Hug! es was gifted with an in- 
tuition denied ‘ > his fellows. He knew that 
for the solutio: of the greatest problem of 
the metropoli: —that of reaching the lost 
ones of West I: ndon—the value of woman’s 
labour and de votion could not be over- 
estimated. cordingly, with the co- 














operation 
of Mrs. 
Hughes, 
who ever 
since has 
guided the 
affairs of 
the Sister- 
hood with 
so much 
skill and 
self - sacri- 
fice, this 
body of 
cultured 
ladies was 
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Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes, of the Wesleyan formed. 
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Sisters of the People The Sis- 
ters are all specialists in their own 
departments, and many of them are 
doing much useful work on public bodies. 
One is a guardian of the poor, others are 
members of C.O.S. and other committees. 
The Sister in charge of the Men’s Relief 
Department is constantly consulted by 
the police authorities at Great Marl- 
borough Street for the purpose of helping 
discharged prisoners, and the aid of all 
is sought by public men for various kinds 
of public service. 

It may be interesting to enumerate 
a few of the departments of the work of 
the Sisters. Even those best acquainted 
with their work often fail to realise the 
extent of it. An important branch of the 
Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants has been established at 
Charlton Street. At Craven Hall also 
the Sisters are doing a splendid work 
amongst the inmates of the neighbour- 
ing workhouse; and at Cleveland Hall, 
again, a Guild for Cripples numbers 
nearly one hundred members. District 
nursing is undertaken in two of the dis- 
tricts of the mission, and of the value of 
this work both to the people themselves 
and the other work of the mission it 
would be impossible to speak too highly. 
Kindergarten work of a very practical 
kind is being vigorously pursued at two 
of the halls, and girls’ clubs are amongst 
the most thriving branches of the work. 
Women’s slate clubs and penny banks 
are amongst other departments in which 
the Sisters have a prominent place. The 
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rescue work is inevitably entirely in 
their charge, and much of the pastoral 
work at the Home for the Dying falls to 
their share. 

On the more spiritual side the Sisters 
play a great part in the life of the mission. 
Sixteen society classes have Sisters for 
leaders, and in ways even more public 
than this those who give their assistance 
in the affairs of the ordinary life are 
enabled to make their appeal in the in- 
terests of the soul. Some of the Sisters 
render most effective service at the open- 
air meetings, and more than one conducts 
the public indoor services on occasion. 
Thus it is from the hand that soothes 
and heals in time of pain, that feeds in 
time of hunger, that the Bread of Life is 
often most willingly accepted. 

Like Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes, the head 
of the Sisters of the People, Mrs. G. S. 
Reaney is the wife of a minister, and has 
done splendid work as a lady sister. 

Within the past year or two the 
Congregational denomination has _ been 
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One of the sisters connected with Dr. Campbell Morgan’s 
work at Westminster Charel 
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aroused to the need of women’s work in 
its churches, and upon the Rev. Dr. 
Campbell Morgan accepting the pastorate 
of the famous Westminster Chapel, he 
organised a band of lady helpers. The 
Sisters do a large amount of clerical 
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re trained in the Guilford 
»ss’s Home, and are ready 
1igh anything to bring 
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The Rev. Thomas Phillips (sitting in the centre) and his staff of Sisters belor 
at Bloomsbury 


church work, devote themselves to visit- 
ing in the district, teach in the Bible- 
classes, and otherwise make themselves 
useful as working officers of the church. 
They wear a distinctive dress, and are 
really a kind of deaconess in their duties. 

One of the most recent efforts of the 
Baptists in London is the conversion of 
the well-known Bloomsbury Chapel into 
what is termed Bloomsbury Central 
Church. It is an “institutional’’ church, 
superintended by the Rev. Thomas 
Phillips. A number of women workers 
have been banded together to undertake 
mission work among both rich and poor. 
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By Theodore Roosevelt, President of the United States 


“Be ye doers of the Word, and 


HERE are certain truths which are 
so very true that we call them 
truisms ; and yet I think we often 

half forget them in practice. Every 
thinking man when he thinks, realises 
what a very large number of people tend 
to forget, that the teachings of th. Bible 
are so interwoven and entwined with our 
whole civic and social life that it would 
be literally impossible for us to figure to 
ourselves what that life would be if these 
teachings were removed. 

We would lose almost all the standards 
by which we now judge both public and 
private morals—all the standards toward 
which we, with more or less resolution, 
strive to raise ourselves. Almost every 
man who has by his life-work added to 
the sum of human achievement of which 
the race is proud, almost every such man 
has based his life-work largely upon the 
teachings of the Bible. Sometimes it 
has been done unconsciously, more often 
consciously ; and among the very greatest 
men a disproportionately large number 
have been diligent and close students of 
the Bible at first hand. 

Lincoln—sad, patient, kindly Lincoln, 
who, after bearing upon his weary 
shoulders for four years a greater burden 
than that borne by any other man of the 
nineteenth century, laid down his life for 
the people whom, living, he had served so 
well—built up his entire reading upon 
his early study of the Bible. He had 
mastered it absolutely; mastered it as 
later he mastered only one or two other 
books, so that he became almost ‘‘ a man 
of one book,” who knew that book, and 
who instinctively put into practice what 
he had been taught therein. 

In the United States we rightly pride 
ourselves upon our system of widespread 
popular education. We most emphatic- 
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not hearers only.’’—James i. 22 


ally do right to pride ourselves upon it. 
It is not merely of inestimable advantage 
to us; it lies at the root of our power of 
self-government. But it is not sufficient 
in itself; we must cultivate the mind. 
But it is not enough only to éultivate the 
mind. With education of the mind must 
go the spiritual teaching, which will make 
us turn the trained intellect to good 
account. A man whose intellect has 
been educated, while, at the same time, 
his moral education has been neglected, 
is only the more dangerous to the com- 
munity, becausz of the exceptional addi- 
tional power which he has acquired. 
Surely what I am saying needs no proof 
that education must be education of the 
heart and conscience no less than of the 
mind. 

It is an admirable thing, a most neces- 
sary thing, to have a sound body. It is 
an even better thing to have a sound mind. 
But infinitely better than either is it to 
have that for the lack of which neither 
sound mind nor sound body can atone— 
character. Character is in the long run 
the decisive factor in the life of individuals 
and of nations alike. 

Sometimes, in rightly putting the stress 
that we do upon intelligence, we forget 
the fact that there is something that 
counts more. It is a good thing to be 
clever, to be able and smart; but it is 
a better thing to have the qualities that 
find their expression in the Decalogue 
and the Golden Rule. It is a good and 
necessary thing to be intelligent; it is 
a better thing to be straight and decent 
and fearless. 

It was a University professor who 
remarked that his experience in the class- 
room had taught him “the infinite 
capacity of the human mind to withstand 
the introduction of knowledge.’’ Some 
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preachers must often feel the same way 
about the ability of mankind to withstand 
the introduction of elementary decency 
and morality. 

A man must be honest in the first place ; 
but that by itself is not enough. No 
matter how good a man is, if he is timid 
he cannot accomplish much in the world. 
So, besides being honest, a man has got 
to have courage too. And these two 
together are not 
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described as ‘“ he Book,” with the 
certainty of all vu iderstanding you when 
you so describe 

The teaching o! the Bible to children is, 
of course, a matt: r of especial interest to 
those of us wh» have families—and, 
incidentally, | w sh to express my pro- 
found belief in lar se families. Older folks 
often fail to rea’ se how readily a child 
will grasp a litt! askew something they 
do not take the 





enough. No matter 
how brave and 
honest he is, if he is 
a natural born fool, 
you can do little 
with him. Remem- 
ber the order in 
which I name them. 
Honesty first ; then 
courage; then brains. 
And all are indis- 
pensable ; we have 
no room in a healthy 
community for 
either the knave, the 
fool, the weakling, 
or the coward. 

You may look 
through the Bible 
from cover to cover, 
and nowhere will you 
find a line that can 
be construed into an 
apology for the man 
of brains who sins 
against the light. 
On the contrary, in 
the Bible, taking that 
as a guide, you will 
find that because 
much has been given 
to you much will be 
expected from you ; 
and a heavier condemnation is to be 
visited upon the able man who goes 
wrong than upon his weaker brother, who 
cannot do the harm that the other does, 
because it is not in him to do it. 

So I plead not merely for training of 
the mind, but for the moral and spiritual 
training of the home and the church, 
the moral and spiritual training that have 
always been found in this Book, which in 
almost every civilised tongue can be 
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: | trouble to explain. 
We cannot be too 
careful in seeing 
that Biblical learning 
is not merely an 
affair of rote, but 
that the child shall 
understand what it 
is being taught. And, 
by the way, I ear- 
nestly hope that you 
will never make your 
children learn parts 
of the Bible as 
punishment. 

Do you not know 
families where this 
is done? For in- 
stance: “You 
have been a_ bad 
child—learn a chap- 
terof Isaiah.” And 
the child learns it 
as a_ disagreeable 
task, and in his mind 
that splendid and 
lofty poem and 
prophecy is for ever 
afterward associated 
with an uncomfort- 
able fecling of dis- 
grace. I hope you 
will not make your 
children learn he Bible in that way, for 
you can devis: no surer method of 
making a chid revolt against all the 
wonderful bea ity and truth of Holy 
Writ. 

When I was a little boy I attended a 
certain city charch. The good minister 
had a small ¢ andson, and it was acci- 
dentally discov :red that the little fellow 
felt a great ter or of entering the church 
when it was va‘ant. After vain attempts 
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to find out exactly what his reasons were, 
it happened, late one afternoon, that the 
minister went to the church with him on 
some errand. They walked down the 
aisle together, their steps echoing in the 
vacant building, the little boy clasping 
the pastor’s hand and looking anxiously 
about. 

When they reached the pulpit he said, 
“Grandpa, where is the zeal?” ‘ The 
what ?”’ asked the preacher. ‘ The zeal,” 
repeated the little boy ; “‘ why, don’t you 
know, ‘ the zeal of thine house hath eaten 
me up’?’”’ You can imagine the grand- 
father’s astonishment when he found that 
this sentence had sunk deep into the little 
boy’s mind as a description of some 
terrific monster which haunted the inside 
of churches. 

The immense moral influence of the 
Bible, though, of course, infinitely the 
most important, is not the only power 
it has for good. In addition, there is the 
unceasing influence it exerts on the side 
of good taste, of good literature, of proper 
sense of proportion, of simple and straight- 
forward writing and thinking. 

This is not a small matter in an age 
when there is a tendency to read much 
that, even if not actually harmful on 
moral grounds, is yet injurious, because it 
represents slipshod, slovenly thought and 
work—not the kind of serious thought, 
of serious expression, which we like to 
see in anything that goes into the fibre 
of our character. 

The Bible does not teach us to shirk 
difficulties, but to overcome them. That 
is a lesson that each one of us who has 
children is bound in honour to teach 
these children, if he or she expects to see 
them become fitted to play the part of 
men and women in our world. 

Again, I want you to think of your 
neighbours, of the people you know. 
Don’t you, each one of you, know some 
man—I am sorry to say, perhaps more 
often, some woman—who gives life an 
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unhealthy turn for children by trying to 
spare them in the present the very things 
which would train them to do strong work 
in the future ? Such conduct is _ not 
kindness. It is shortsightedness and sel- 
fishness ; it means merely that the man 
or woman shrinks from the little incon- 
venience, to himself or herself, of making 
the child fit itself to be a good and strong 
man or woman hereafter. 

There should be the deepest and truest 
love for their children in the hearts of all 
fathers and mothers. Without such love 
there is nothing but black despair for the 
family ; but the love must respect both 
itself and the one beloved. It is not true 
love to invite future disaster by weak 
indulgence for the moment. 

What is true affection for a boy? To 
bring him up so that nothing rough ever 
touches him, and at twenty-one turn him 
out into the world with a moral nature 
that turns black and blue in great bruises 
at the least shock from any one of the forces 
of evil with which he is bound to come in 
contact ? Is that kindness ? Indeed, it 
is not. Bring up your boys with both 
love and wisdom; and turn them out as 
men, strong-limbed, clear-eyed, stout- 
hearted, clean-minded, able to hold their 
own in this great world of work and 
strife and ceaseless effort. 

If we read the Bible aright, we read a 
Book which teaches us to go forth and 
do the work of the Lord—to do the work 
of the Lord in the world as we find it; 
to try to make things better in this world, 
even if only a little better, because we 
have lived in it. That kind of work can 
be done only by the man who is neither a 
weakling nor a coward; by the man who 
in the fullest sense of the word is a true 
Christian, like Great-Heart, Bunyan’s 
hero. We plead for a closer and wider 
and deeper study of the Bible, so that we 
may be in fact as well as in theory, ‘‘ doers 
of the Word, and not hearers only.” 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 





GOOD WORDS. 





J am sure my readers will be glad to know that the Rev. C. F. Aked, D.D., begins a short 
series of topical articles under the general heading of ‘‘On the Watch-Tower” in this month's 


The first paper deals with the present crisis in Russia. —Epiror. 
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HERE are few things more difficult, 
and, in some respects, more un- 
interesting, than writing about 

oneself. The days of boyhood, too, are 
now receding so far away that it is 
increasingly difficult to recall them with 
anything like distinctness of detail. And 
yet there are general impressions, and 
some of the more general interests, which 
remain, and must remain, as a very part 
of one’s being, and whose recollection 
comes wafted from far as a sweet breath 
of spring from distant lands. 

There were, I think, three chief sources 
of pleasure and delight to me in those 
early days. 

1. As regards outdoor exercise, it was 
cricket which held supreme attraction. 
It was the cricket club which was the one 
thing which made school life most 
pleasant. Of course, by cricket I mean 
not only the game, but the companion- 
ship which was cemented on the cricket- 
field. 

As for school itself, I am afraid it had 
few charms. The system was bad, and 
the majority of masters did not conspire 
to make education attractive. There 
was, however, one exception. The mathe- 
matical master, who held the second 
place in the school, was one to be loved 
and revered, with his wonderful power of 
explanation, and his quaint sayings, many 
of which I can still remember. 

But it was on the cricket-field that 
one spent some of the happiest hours of 
school life. And those cricket days were 
not only productive of pleasure, but 
were calculated to teach many a valuable 
lesson. I remember one day, when we 
were playing a match away in Cheshire, 
I was, as usual, standing point, keenly 
looking out for catches. The other side 
were playing one of their masters, who had 
a considerable reputation as a cricketer. 
We lads naturally feared him, and 


expected him to run up a big score 
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afraid of failing. Watchfulness, readi- 
ness to act, and pluck to make the attempt 
are amongst some of the most important 
qualities, not only for cricket, but for the 
more serious business of life. 

2. The second source of pleasure to me, 
and one which in its way far exceeded 
even the claims of cricket, was listening 
to good speaking. I remember how, as a 
little curly-headed lad, I loved far above 
all other amusements to go to hear a 
good speech. It mattered not to me 
what the meeting was about so long as 
there were one or two noted speakers to 
be heard. 

The man who in those days impressed 
me most was the Rev. Hugh McNeill. It 
was not so much what he said as how he 
said it. Tall, straight, handsome, with 
easy, graceful gestures, and a voice rich 
and sweet with the rare power of dropping 
it to a perfectly audible whisper, he was 
an orator and actor combined in one. 
He could do and say things which had 
another man attempted them would 
have been grotesque. 

I remember him on one occasion, at a 
large meeting in St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, describing a little child’s 
prayer, and how he dropped his voice to 
the childlike whisper, and sent it through 
the whole of the vast room so that every- 
body could hear it. He was one of the 
best speakers I ever heard. 

3. As regards books (of course, I mean 
those not connected with school), I think 
ye and fiction were my favourites. 

never shall forget my introduction to 
‘“Tvanhoe”’ and “The Fair Maid of 
Perth.” How they fascinated me, and 
how eagerly I followed the romantic 
stories to the close! And I can remem- 
ber with what delight I read the first 
four of Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King ”’ 
when they made their appearance, “In 
Memoriam” even had charms for me. 
Of course, it was beyond me, but the 
rhythm, the sadness, and the beauty 
attracted me, and I loved to get away 
and read portions of it, although I could 
not appreciate the meaning of all I read. 

The comic side of things always amused 
me. I suppose my Irish blood loved 
fun. And, not to speak of early pranks, 
the recollection of which have ever made 
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me lenient towards juvenile mischief, I 
can say that I dearly loved a good story, 
and was continually adding to the stock 
I already possessed. 

Some of those earlier stories linger yet 
in my recollection. There was one 
which was common property in our 
family, and was frequently quoted. It 
was about a negro who disappeared from 
his village for some time. When next 
he made his appearance he did so with an 
air of considerable pride. 

“Where have you been, and what 
have you been doing ? ” he was asked. 

“Oh, I’se be a carpenter and a joiner 
now.” 

“Indeed! What is your special line ?” 

““T does the circular work.” 

“The circular work! Why, what’s 
that ?” 

“TI turns the grindstone ! ” 

We used to spend our holidays in 
Ireland, much to our delight—there 
meeting Irish cousins and Irish friends, 
and comparing notes. The stock of 
good stories grew, and those early days 
come back with the sound of laughter 
and innocent merriment. 

Recently I steamed into Kingstown 
Harbour after an absence of a quarter of 
a century. I landed a stranger, for all 
friends had gone. But I found two 
things unchanged—the beauty of the 
scenery stood out as it had done in those 
early days, with the light and shade, the 
dancing waters, and the lovely green hills ; 
and I found everywhere the same warm 
hearts and courteous treatment as of yore. 

Ah! much had changed in the inter- 
vening years. Life had changed; I 
myself had changed ; many an ideal had 
changed; many a place had changed. 
Life had not been all sunshine as in those 
far-off days. But there was Nature as 
beautiful as ever, and there were human 
hearts inheriting the love of old. And I 
thought these two tell us of the Eternal 
Spirit ef Beauty and Love Who never 
fails, but is ever gathering up His children 
one by one into the refuge of His heart, 
and is watching over, caring for, and 
guiding those who remain, until He 
brings them safely into the haven where 
they would be. 

A, B, Boyp-CarPENTER. 
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| 8.—By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 





HE incidents of my youth ?_ I don’t 
know that there are any worth 
reporting. I had no adventures ; 

no hairbreadth escapes by flood or field. 
My life ran very easily along compara- 
tively commonplace ways. 

But I had some interesting passions. 
At the time of the Russo- 
Turkish War I had the war- 
fever in a very pronounced 
degree. I used to watch for 
the coming of the “ Daily 
News,” that I might read the 
marvellous letters sent by 
Archibald Forbes from the seat 
of war. I bought a large 
quantity of toy soldiers, and 
day by day arranged them in 
the order of the strife then 
proceeding in the East. I 
overturned them wholesale 
with a couple of spring-guns. 
But this was altogether too 
tame, so I bought a real 
cannon, charged it with real 
powder, and fired; and the 
result, both upon the tin sol- 
diers and the furniture in the 
room, was such as to bring 
my Russo-Turkish War to a 
stern conclusion. 

I think my next passion 
was printing. I got a print- 
ing-press, with a large assort- 
ment of type. It was my 
ambition to issue a little 
paper among my __ school 
friends. 1 called it ‘“‘ The 
Telephone.” It was a sheet 
about the size of an ordinary 
sheet of notepaper, and was 
edited with magnificent dogmatism. It 
was regarded as quite an honour for my 
friends to be named in this very influential 
paper! It came out weekly, and I think 
its circulation rose to about twenty-five 
copies. Even to-day a printing-press has 
a great fascination for me, and I know of 
no more interesting hobby for a boy than 
the hobby of printing. I ought to add 
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attribute of a commanding speaker. Never 
shall I forget a sermon he preached one 
Sunday night when I was a boy. A race- 
course had been established in Halifax, 
which he regarded as an imported iniquity, 
and he raised his voice in passionate 
denunciation. The great church was 
crowded in every part when he announced 
his text: ‘‘ Have no fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness, but rather 
reprove them.” 

The sermon that followed laid hold of 
my young mind and heart, and I felt my 
life throbbing with the moral purpose 
which possessed the preacher. 

I journeyed to many places to hear 
distinguished speakers. If any renowned 
politician came within fifty miles of my 
home, my father always arranged that 
J should go and hear him. In this way 
I heard Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright 
several times, and many other conspicuous 
political leaders of that day and genera- 
tion. 

One of the choice treats of this period 
was my first visit to London. There 
was to be a grand debate in the House 
of Commons on the Monday night, at 
which Sir Stafford Northcote was to 
move a resolution which was practically 
a vote of censure on John Bright. My 
father said that if I could find an older 
companion I might go up to London. 

Happily, I found one, and we left 
Halifax at twelve o’clock on Sunday 
night. We arrived in London early on 
the Monday morning, sought out our 
Parliamentary m2mber, and obtained his 
good offices in securing us admission 
into the House. 

I can see John Bright now as he stood 
up to reply to the charges made against 


him. During his speech an Irish member 
interrupted with some discourteous ex- 
clamation, and Bright turned towards 
him, and, pointing at him an outstretched 
arm and finger, said: ‘“‘I Jaboured for 
Ireland when the honourable gentleman 
was in his swaddling-clothes.” The moral 
elevation of the speech and the manly 
tone that rang throughout established 
me at once as an unwavering admirer of 
the great tribune. 

Soon after this I went to Edinburgh 
for the University course. What stands 
out in my Edinburgh life ?_ The privilege 
of meeting the wonderful personality of 
Professor Drummond. Nothing in my 
University life can compare with this 
advantage. Drummond, and Drummond 
alone, purified the very atmosphere of the 
University. 

Soon after I got to Edinburgh Sir 
Stafford Norticote came to the University 
to give his Rectorial address. I was 
then quite new to University life, and 
I confess 1 was somewhat startled to 
find that when Professor Charteris opened 
the proceedings a large number of the 
students received him with applause, and 
even interrupted the petitions in his 
prayers with running cheers. 

Just at that time Drummond began 
his work. That fine, manly Christian 
gentleman became the channel through 
which the Holy Spirit flowed into the 
students’ lives. 

There was soon an outer manifesta- 
tion of an inward revival, and such dis- 
graceful episodes as the one I have 
described were never repeated. The in- 
fluence of Drummond remains in my 
lite as a bright impulse to purity and truth. 

J. H. Jowett 
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OT many 


Woking whole churchyards are 

buried—hundreds 
some cases. lie beneath a single stone. 
numbers 
have been removed from the crypts of 
churches in the City of London to be 
Brookwood Cemetery, 


At different times 


buried at 
Woking, and just a stone 
recording the date and 
circumstances of the re- 
moval marks _ these 
mostly nameless dead. 
Chiefly, of course, 


these wholesale re- 
movals took place for 
sanitary reasons. In the 


case of 600 bodies taken 
from the churchyard of 
St. James’s Church, 
Clerkenwell, the removal 
was rendered necessary 
by a new thoroughfare 
which was then under 
construction. 

These bodies, in fact, 

a _ Were twice removed, as 
*the stone records—once 
in 1834, to make room 
for the new street. They 
were placed in a large 
vault, but in 1862 were 
again removed, and re- 

buried at Woking. 
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The grave of 500 bodies—removed to make 
room for a railway 


Michael, Crooked Lane, London, to Ilford 
Cemetery, one remained behind. It was 
that of Bishop Miles Coverdale. With 
Hanover Chapel, Regent Street, it was 
the pulling down of the church in 1896 
which necessitated the vaults being 
emptied, and the contents transferred to 
an allotment in Woking. 

Under a foundation surmounted by a 
plain cross lie thirteen bodies of 
“officers and relatives of officers of 
Charterhouse,” which were taken to 
Woking seven years back from a vault 
in the chapel of the Charterhouse. 

In the cases of these removals a faculty 
from the Consistorial and Episcopal Court 
of London had to be obtained. 

The crypt of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, is 
one of the most ancient crypts 
in England. Except for the 
walls of the present church, the 
crypt is all that remains of 
the famous Priory Church of 
the Hospitallers, the Knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
had their home in England at 
Clerkenwell. The Order was 
founded at Jerusalem in the 
eleventh century. 

In 1721 Simon Michell pur- 


The former contents of the Crypt of St. Peter’s, Walworth, are buried here 


chased the church, and he followed a 
foolish fashion when he arranged that the 
crypt should be used for mortuary pur- 
poses. Between 1738 and 1853, in the 
space of a hundred and fifteen years, a 
vast number of coffins were placed within 
its walls. When intermural burials were 
no longer permitted, they were removed 
to the chambers on the north side, and 
the openings then bricked up. Many 
complaints were made, and the present 
rector, the Rev. T. W. Wood, then 
newly appointed, to whom I am indebted 
for these particulars, took the necessary 
steps to bring about a removal. Yet it 
was not till after a considerable amount 
of opposition—raised by persons who 
never attended the church, nor resided 
near it—that the work was successfully 
accomplished in the spring of 1894, and 
the remains reverently reinterred in 
consecrated ground at Brookwood Ceme- 
tery, Woking 

During the work an adult skeleton was 
found, in good condition, except that the 
skull was missing. From its position it 
was undoubtedly a medieval burial in the 
south aisle of the choir. It is set down in 
the records that the Grand Prior of the 
Order, Sir John Langstrother, was made 
prisoner and beheaded after the battle of 
Tewkesbury, by order of Edward IV., 
A.D. 1471, and was buried in the Church 
of St. John at Clerkenwell. 

“Can it be,’’ writes Mr. Moore, “ that 
these were the bones of Grand Prior Lang- 
strother, and that King Edward had used 
his head for the purpose of decorating 
old London Bridge, or some similar struc- 
ture which was usually adorned in this 
manner during the Middle Ages!” 
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WHERE CHURCHYARDS 


Among the bodies removed was that of 
Fanny Kemp, in connection with whom 
a stupid, and in the end an unprofitable, 
fame was engineered. The funeral of 
Fanny Kemp took place from Cock Lane, 
Smithfield, in 1762, the coffin being 
placed in the crypt of St. John’s. Soon 
after, strange noises and knockings were 
heard—a girl of twelve acting as medium. 

The fame of these weird noises went 
all over the country, and the behaviour 
of many highly-placed people kept up the 
interest. People assembled night after 
night to hear these sounds ; members of 
the House of Commons, and even Royalty 
itself, did not disdain to show their 
curiosity by their attendance. The child’s 
father said that the noises established a 
communication with the unseen world, 
and this he professed to interpret. 

Many people were strong in their belief 
that the noises were supernatural, and ex- 
citement mounted to such a pitch that at 
last the Lord Mayor took the matter inhand. 

The child who was the ‘ medium ”’ was 
taken to St. John’s rectory in Red Lion 
Street, which is still the official residence 
of the rector. During the night the child 
was closely watched. At midnight three 
gentlemen, one of whom was Dr. Johnson, 


nog 





Buried churchyard of St. John’s, Clerkenwell 
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Great Fire. The present one was built 
by Sir Christopher Wren. In 1896 a 
general repair of the church was found 
necessary, and while in progress the 
Medical Officer of Health made a report to 
the Hom: Secretary which resulted in 
the issuing of two Orders in Council for 
the removal of the bodies under the 
church and vestry to Brookwood Cemetery. 

There had been burials to a depth of 
sixteen feet, and the whole of the church 
had to be excavated to this depth. Many 
of these burials, probably, were in the 
time of the*Great Fire that devastated 
London, for the workers unearthed some 





The grave of former parishioners of St. 
Botolph’s 


charred fragments of the wood of the old 
building, and thick walls of stone rubble, 
the remains of the former church, were 
brought to light. 

These old walls were wtilised in sup- 
porting the new floor of the St. Mildred’s 
of to-day. All this took a great deal of 
time, and in the end 470 coffins were 
taken to Brookwood. 

Several other memorials stand in Brook- 
wood Cemetery, to mark similar wholesale 
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reinterments of re- 
mains taken from 
London churches 
for similar reasons: ; 
St. Michael’s, Wood 

Street, 350 bodies ; 
St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, 500 
—‘‘ removed hither 
in the course of the 
construction of the 
Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway, 1866 
—and St. Martin’s, 
Ludgate, 500.” In- 
termural burials are 
not allowed now, of 
course, and the 
advocates of cre- 
mation have an 
argument in the 
reasons that caused 
Brookwood Ceme- 
tery to give a rest- 
ing-place to whole Tomb erected by Church 
churchyards. wardens of All Hallows 

In getting together the material for this 
article, some interesting facts have come 
to light. Thus, in the church of St. 
Mildred a man’s heart is buried in an urn. 
The inscription brings back the memory 
of a man who was true through every- 
thing to his King—Charles the First. 

‘“* Within this urn is entombed the heart 
of Sir Nicholas Crispe, knight and baronet, 
a loyal sharer in the sufferings of his late 
and present Majesty.” 

Sir Nicholas was a captain of the City 
trained bands. Dr. Johnson calls him a 
‘‘man of loyalty that deserves perpetual 
remembrance.”’ He was a merchant in 
the City, and procured for the King in 
his distress a hundred thousand pounds : 
and also raised a regiment, and com- 
manded it. He returned to England, 
and’ was made a baronet by Charles II. 

The most recent example of a wholesale 
removal of bodies comes from Notting- 
ham. The route for a new electric tram- 
way ran, unavoidably, across Nottingham 
Cemetery, and thus necessitated the 
transferring of over 200 bodies. In this 
case the cemetery chapel was demolished, 
and the site utilised as a new resting place. 

WARWICK WRIGHT 




























A Complete Story. 


HE events I shall relate here com- 
prise the only remarkable episode 
in my life. At school I was a 
well-behaved boy, noted for neither 
mischief nor intelligence. My main 
delight is in making the rounds of my 
parish, and ministering to the spiritual 
wants of my people. 

My sermons are not brilliant. There 
was a time when I dreamed of being 
a great pulpit orator, but I have long 
ago made up my mind that my gifts do 
not lie in that direction. My dis- 
courses are reasonably acceptable to 
the people ; still, if I excel at all, it is as 
a pastor. 

I am an unnoticed man in company. 
Passing me in the street, you would never 
take particular notice of me, for more 
often than not I abandon clerical garb, 
and wear the clothes of an ordinary man. 
So, when this fanfare appeared in the 
newspapers about my ferreting out a 
famous criminal, and al] the rude and 
vulgar were talking of me, it was very 
distasteful. I admit that at first I had 
a flush of pleasure at seeing my name 
so often in print, but I have put away 
that satisfaction as being unworthy. 

I want to tell the things to my mind 
in the order of their occurrence. 

I had just finished my supper one 
evening, and was helping the children with 
their lessons, when the maid announced 


that a man wished to see me in the 
parlour. I drew on my coat, and went 
to him. He stood up as I came into the 


room, and I saw that he seemed to be 
a well-to-do workman: He had a short, 
brown beard, light blue eyes, and a 
dignified and reserved appearance, 
yithough he was evidently not one used 
to moving in what we call good society. 
I took him to be about thirty-five years 
of age. His voice was deeply resonant, 
and his utterance slow. He rarely took 
his eyes from my face during our interview. 
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So he got the old lady away, and I 
was sent adrift. 

“Then I lived the life of a farm-hand. 
I won’t go into all of ‘the details—they 
are unnecessary. I will hurry on and get 
to the matter that stands out like a blotch 
on my memory. It has no connection 
with the rest of my life. It seems as if 
the devil had just reached in and dabbed 
a big splash of red paint.on my history. 
I ain’t bad—I never was. Not that I 
am religious. I have attended several 
churches, but being an odd-job man, and 
just drifting around from pillar to post, 
I never was no good to any church, 
and finally I stopped joining them. 

“T won’t go over it all, sir, but just 
say it was at a party one evening that it 
happened. I got drunk. I don’t like 
liquor—it turns my stomach; but I 
drank then. I don’t know why—except 
it was just to be smart, and not to be 
laughed at. Going home we all got into 
a row. I never knew how it came about, 
but I killed one of the men. No, I didn’t, 
either—it was the drink demon inside of 
me that done it, or I wouldn’t have kept 
on beating him. I was crazy. When 
my mad fit had run itself out, I stood 
there over the man’s body as sober as 
I expect to be when I stand before 
God Almighty’s throne, and He asks 
me about it. There were two or three 
fellows along with me, and one says : 

“* Tsay, Jim, what ’a’ you done ?’ 

“*Done?’ I says. ‘I don’t know, 
Ike.’ And I stood there with the stick 
in my hand I’d killed him with—just stood 
there like an idiot. 

“Then one of the men says, ‘ We'd 
better run, boys.’ And we all cleared out 
as hard as we could. I run 'most all 
night, and hid next day in a wood. I 
kep’ on running and hiding for two 
weeks, living from hand to mouth, til 
I came to Liverpool, where I got a job. 
I was in Liverpool for some time. One 
day there I got hold of a paper, and found 
the story of my crime. I saw by it that 
the young fellow I killed was the son of 
wealthy parents. The father had offered 
£200 reward for my capture.” 

He drew forth an old _ pocket-book, 
and, taking from it a soiled scrap of news- 
paper, handed it to me. I read hastily 
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the account of a murder, written in usual 
newspaper English, and saw that it 
tallied with what my visitor had said. 

“Now, sir,” he continued, ‘I don’t 
want to be tedious, and won’t go over a 
whole lot that I might tell you. I have 
suffered a thousand deaths for that crime. 
But, before God, I have been straight 
ever since then, just as I always had been 
straight before then. I must have had 
a good mother. I don’t believe it was 
her fault that I never knew her. I never 
did want to do anything wrong. Since 
that terrible day I have never touched a 
drop of liquor, although, as you may 
suppose, I have had plenty of chances. 

““T have been in this town going on 
three years. I got a job in a mill about 
a month after I came here, and have 
been working there ever since. I began 
as a common labourer, but have worked my 
way up, and for the past year have been 
getting {3 a week as foreman. I boarded 
at different places at first, but finally 
I got to Widow Emmon’s house, and 
have been there for about. two years. 
She lives on the north side of the town. 
Do you know her? No? Well, she is 
a good womin. She has been kind to me.”’ 

He paused for a while, seeming under 
great embarrassment, and fumbled with 
the lapel of his overcoat. 

‘““T may as well confess, sir, to you, as 
you are God’s man, that I love her. 
Don’t tell it.”” He looked guiltily around, 
as though he suspected someone might 
have overheard him. “ It is not for me, 
a criminal, to love her, who is as good 
as an angel. 

‘““She’s got two children and a little 
home. She keeps lodgers. I hadn’t been 
there long when I learned the struggle 
that littke woman was making against 
Fate. It seems there is a mortgage on 
her property. She told me about it. 
Not that I ever conversed with her, as 
you may say, as friend and equal; but 
after my day’s work I would drop into 
the kitchen as she was getting supper 
to dry my boots or some such thing, and 
she got into the way of talking to me about 
her affairs. The interest on the mortgage 
is something enormous, and, what with 
keeping her children in school and making 
ends meet, she kept running behind. 
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She might have got along better if she 
had set a poorer table; but she said she 
gever could bear to see a working man 
have poor food. 

“As I say, I often dropped into the 
kitchen, and sat about. Phil, he’d climb 
into my lap, and make me tell him 
stories till he’d go to sleep almost every 
evening. I tell you, Phil is the most 
beautiful child I ever saw!” 


“| want to kiss you,” he said 
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in a minute, “ is a likely one, too, I tell 
you. Smart! Why, there ain’t nothing 
that that young one don’t know! When- 
ever she gets into a new reader she just 
up and learns it by heart. What do you 
think of that ? 

“Well, when I found out the circum- 
stances, I sent the biggest part of my 
month’s pay regularly through the post- 
office to her, marking it ‘ From a Friend.’ 
I remember the first time she got any 
money I sent her. She told me all about 
it, and wondered who in the world it 
could be. She was mighty pleased, I 
tell you. Her face flushed up and her 
eyes brightened. Why, sir, the saints 
o’ heaven couldn’t be prettier than that 
woman was then. 

“ But, in spite of all, the mortgage 
couldn’t be paid. It is due in three 
months. It’s killing that woman. If 
she loses her home, what will become of 
her and little Phil? Now, sir, I'll tell 
you what I thought of the other night. 
I was awake, just a-thinking. Suddenly 
a thought hit me—like it was a brick. 
It knocked me clean out of bed. I got 
up, and stood like a fool for a few minutes. 
Then I put on my clothes, and walked 
out where I could get some fresh air, 
for my head was bursting. Mr. Mercer, 
there is just £200 needed to make that 
woman happy. Mr. Mercer, that’s the 
price that I will bring in a court of justice.”’ 

Ratcliffe paused. I suppose he ex- 
pected me to say something; but I 
couldn’t think of a word, and sat fidgeting 
in my chair. At last he went on: 

“But I should never ‘see them again. 
Think of Phil, and the pleasure of sitting 
by and seeing her work. When these 
things came to me I thought I couldn’t 
stand to do it. Then I said to myself, 
‘Who are you? You are a criminal—a 
murderer. You need never hope for any 
happiness in this world. It would be 
better for her that you go away. Why 
not make your going away worth some- 
thing toher ? She doesn’t think any more 
of you than just a common boarder. 
You must be miserable all your life. 
She can be happy.’ And then I kind o’ 
thought, too, that I’d find a sort of con- 
tentment in being hung or going to gaol, 
because I’d know that my secret was out, 
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and the load would be off my heart. So 
I made up my mind to do it. 

“So that’s why I come to you. [| 
want you to take me to the authorities 
and give me up; but make sure that 
you get my reward. Thompson’s my 
name here. My real name is James 
Ratcliffe. She’ll never know. I'd a little 
rather she wouldn’t. Take the money 
and pay the mortgage. Don’t deny me, 
sir, for if you do I must get someone 
else to do it. They may cheat her and 
keep the money. I thought you, being 
a minister, would be sure to give it to 
her.” 

He had risen to his feet, and come close 
to me in the earnestness of his entreaty. 
I rose also. We looked into each other's 
eyes in silence. It seemed to me he was 
the greatest man I ever knew. 

“Won't you do it ?”’ he asked plead- 
ingly. 

“Let me think,” I said. 

I am slow at conclusions. I turned 
away from him and walked to the window. 
As I looked out into the darkness I tried 
to grasp the situation. The decision I 
came to was this: 

Here is a man who has nerved himself 
to do an heroic action. It may hang 
him or imprison him for life; but he 
will be glad over it throughout eternity, 
and when he meets me in heaven he will 
thank me. I determined to accept his 
proposition. If I had not believed in 
heaven I would not have done so. I 
turned to him and said : 

‘“‘ James Ratcliffe, I'll do it.” 

He grasped my hand with a grip that 
made it ache for two days, and said : 

‘“ God bless you !”’ 

Then he sat down in his chair and wept 
like a little child. 


The next day I went to the Home 
Office and consulted the officials. To 
cut matters short, I will say that in three 
months James Ratcliffe was within the, 
walls of Dartmoor, under a sentence $f 
life imprisonment, and Mrs. Emmons 
received a cheque for {200 from an 
unknown person. It was not more than 
a day after she had received the money, 
however, that she called at my house. 
She was not what you would term a 
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handsome woman, but she had a very 
sweet and gentle face. 

“Are you the preacher who received 
the reward for the arrest of James 
Ratcliffe ?””’ she asked. 

I answered in the affirmative. 

‘Well, I am Mrs. Emmons,” she said. 
‘I know who the man you arrested is. 
He is Jam2s Thompson. A new boarder 
told m2 so, and showed me his picture 
in the newspaper. I have come to tell 
you, sir, that you are mistaken. You are 
all wrong. That man is nocriminal. He 
is a good man. Why did you do what 
you did ?”’ 

‘| did it because he laid it upon me to 
do, Mrs. Emmons. Of his own free will 
he chose the higher path of self-sacrifice. 
He never intended that you shou!d know.” 

She looked at me haughtily a moment. 

‘“‘ And you never intended to tell me ?”’ 
she said. ‘‘ Here, here, take the money— 
it is blood-money! The curse of God is 


on it!” 

She sat down and rocked herself and 
sobbed. 

“Did you like Mr. Thompson, or 
Ratcliffe ?”’ I asked. 

‘Like 2? I loved him! I love him 
yet. I always will love him. I would 


rather be with him in his cell to-day 
than have the finest house in this town! 
He was the best man I ever knew. My 
children just worshipped him. I knew 
‘twas him all the time that was sending 
me his wages. He was so simple, he 
thought I didn’t. But women see things, 
sir; they don’t have to be told. And 
to think that he done this for me!” 
She covered her face with her hands, 
and sobbed bitterly. “I know he is 
a good man,” she said: in a moment. 
‘He is gentle with creatures—even the 
cat and the bird liked him. He was fond 
of flowers. He was so quiet and tender in 
all his ways. Oh, no, no, sir! A man like 
that cannot have the heart of a murderer !” 

She dried her eyes quickly, and got up. 

“IT do not want the money, sir—keep 
it, keep it! ’ 

She drew her shawl about her 
shoulders and went out. 
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BROTHERHOOD 


OMEBODY near you is struggling 
alone 
Over life's desert sand ; 
Faith, hope, and courage together are 
gone ; 
Reach him a helping hand. 
Kindle, to guide him, a_ beacon-fire 
bright ; 
Cheer his discouragement, soothe his 
affright ; 
Loving, help him to stand. 


Under his burdens put hands kind and 
strong 
Speak to him tenderly, sing him a song: 
Haste to do something to help him along 
Over his weary wag. 


Somebody near you now needs a kind 
word ; 
Someone needs help such as you can 
a ord; 
Haste to assist in the name of the Lord-- 
There may be a soul to be won. 











THE CITY OF REST 


HERE is a city builded by no hand, 
And unapproachable by sea or shore, 
And unassailable by any band 
Of storming soldiery for evermore. 


There we no longer shall divide our time 

By acts or pleasures, doing petty things 

Of work or warfare, merchandise or 
rhyme ; 


But we shail sit beside the silver springs 


That flow from God's own footstool and 
behold 
Sages and martyrs, and those blessed 
few 
Who loved us once, and were beloved of 
old, J 
To dwell with them and walk with them 
anew 
In alternations of sublime repose, 
Musical motion, the perpetual play 
Of every faculty that Heaven bestows 
Through the bright, busy and eternal 
day. 
-Tuomas W. Parsons. 
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Translated from the Swedish by Caroline Corner-Oh 


HERE was once upon a time—oh, 
many years ago!—an old rook, 
who had his nest atop of the 

highest fir-tree, and was the father of 
six sons. ‘ 

Now, all six sons lived in the same 
neighbourhocd, but their homes were 
not so high—oh dear me, no! _ It was 
the old rook’s custom to spend a day of 
each week with each of his children, 
beginning with the eldest, with whom he 
dined on Monday, and ending with the 
youngest on Saturday. 

He always ate heartily on these occa- 
sions ; nevertheless, he grumbled—always 
grumbled. It was impossible to please 
him. The soup was burnt, or the meat 
uneatable, or the vegetables spoilt. Some- 
times he was so crossgrained they could 
not forget it all the week, till their turn 
came round again. 

But on Sunday the old rook stayed at 
home by himself. This was misery to 
him, having nobody to grumble at; so 
he would mutter and maunder, and try 
to pick a quarrel with himself. 

One fine spring Sunday morning, he 
looked down and saw a little boy seated, 
crying, at the bottom of the tree. 

‘Well, boy, what’s the matter ?”’ 
shouted in his harsh voice. 

““T am crying here because I have no- 
where else to cry; I have no home!” 
came the answer. 

“Ah, now I understand why you 
come here!’’ Then, after a while, the 
old rook went on: “ Well, lad, I have 
already six sons; why not a seventh ? 
Will you be that seventh ?”’ 

‘“ That will I,” said the boy—*‘ gladly!”’ 

This pleased the old rook, who there- 
upon said : 

“Very good! Then I'll give you the 
name of Blueleg.” Rooks choose such 
funny nemes for their children ! 

And so Blueleg lived with the old 
rook at the top of the highest fir-tree, and 
with him dined each night of the week 


he 


> 
) 





The Seventh Son of the Old Rook 


A Story for Children 


itz 


with one or other of the six sons. Hi; 
playmates were » young rooks, the 
children of his fosi:r-brothers; but as 
soon as they wi able to fly, away 
they flew, and care: no more for Blueleg. 

“Tf I could but fly like them!” he 


would sigh. 
So one day he ¢ 
“ Daddy dear, 
I do want to see 
world !”’ 
But the old roc 
“Don’t you s« 
from this high tr 


ed his foster-father : 
me go a-wandering. 
ymething of the wide 


shook his head. 
enough of the world 
?”’ he said. 


“The other ch ldren live on top of 
fir-trees, and yet t iey love to fly away— 
far, far! I know I have no wings; but 


9d horses— my legs ?”’ 
e old rook, “if you'll 
Sut, as a parting gift, 


have I not tw 
“Well,” said 


have it so, go. 


take this whistle and if ever you are 
in trouble, blow Now, Biueleg, good- 
bye!”’ 

And so, with ais whistle, Blueleg set 
out. 

For seven das and seven nights he 
walked, nor ev:n then did he take a 
rest. On, on |e walked, until at last 


t forest behind him and 
iful town. 

imongst all these people 
w. He felt lonely, as one 
d without a friend. His 
rn and shabby, too; his 
nd his hat, as well as his 
ie rain. So he decided to 
and seek again the solitude 


he left the er 
came to a bea 
Not a soul 
did Blueleg k1 
does in a crt 
clothes were 
shoes worn ; 
shoes, let in 
leave the tow 
of the forest. 


Such a gre: t, thick forest he came to 


now! The z trees quite shut out the 
sky, so that i was dark. One big tree— 
an oak—he hose as his resting-place. 
But no soon r had he lain down than 
his attention was caught by a trio of 


rooks chatte 

“T say, cl 
heard of the 
who lives in 


ig on a branch above him. 
mmy,”’ said one, ‘‘ have you 
king’s bewitched daughter, 
\is wood ?”’ 


13 
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To this came the answer : 

“Oh, yes, I heard something about 
it; but, I am told, as yet nobody has 
seen her.” 

““ Ah, so they say; but I know better ! 
Anybody can see her if he keeps his 
eyes open. Every day she is here, for 
that white stag that comes every morning 
and drinks at the spring is none other 
than the princess.” 

This sufficed for Blueleg. 

‘““T must see and set free that beautiful 
princess !”’ he said to himself. 

Now, there was nothing to do but wait 
till daybreak, when up he got and went 
searching the forest for the spring, until 
at last he found it. He hid himself 
behind some bushes, and again waited. 

Presently a beautiful white stag cam> 
tripping along, its graceful head held 
high with pride. After a cautious glance 
on either side, the stag took a drink of 
water from the spring. This was enough. 
Blueleg came out of his hiding-place, and 
with one swift step caught the stag, who, 
trembling with fright, struggled to get 
away. But Blueleg was a strong fellow, 
and the stag struggled in vain. Her 
cries rang piteously throughout the 
forest. 

“Let me go, Blueleg! Oh, pray, let 
me go! I am but a poor bewitched 
princess, whose fate it is to wander 
from morn till night in the forest !”’ 

Blueleg’s heart swelled with sympathy. 

“Who bewitched you, poor little prin- 
cess ?”’ asked he. 

‘““ Nobody else than the old Owl King,”’ 
was the reply. “He was in a fury 
when my father ordered all the hideous 
owls to be exterminated in his kingdom.”’ 

“So, so!” said Blueleg. ‘I'll have 
a talk with his Majesty the Owl, and 
we'll see! Perhaps he won’t forget the 
thrashing in store for him !”’ 

Now, it was a tremendous undertaking 


to find the Owl King. Many, many. 


days and nights Blueleg tramped, until 
his feet were swollen and sore. Still he 
found no trace of the Owl King. So he 
went on, until he was beginning to lose 
all hope, when suddenly he remembered 
the whistle. He blew it, and in less 
time than it takes to tell there appeared 
three rooks. Said the first : 





‘Where are you off to, good old 
Blueleg ?”’ 

‘““ Nowhere particular,’’ Blueleg _re- 
sponded. ‘I am only searching for the 
Owl King.” 

“And can’t you find him ?”’ 
second. 

“No. Many days and nights have I 
sought him, and now my feet are so 
tired and sore!” 

The third smiled, and said : 

“Cheer up, Blueleg! We'll carry you 
on our wings to his residence. But | 
warn you—the Owl King is a sorcerer ! 
He may do the same to you as he has 
done to the princess.” 

‘““ Never mind me,” said Blueleg. 

And away they flew. Through strange 
lands they travelled thus till they came 
to an immense mountain, with a palace 
at the top. This was the Owl King’s 
residence. So high was that mountain 
that it would have taken a man weeks 
to gain the top. But the rooks bore 
Blueteg directly to the Owl King’s dining- 
room. His Majesty was just finishing 
his supper, and was very frightened. 

Blueleg, however, wasted no time in 
talk, but began belabouring him with 
his stick ; while the three rooks pinched 
him and flew shrieking in his ears around 
him. 

Well, it was just this. The Owl King 
was frightened out of his wits, and began 
to implore for mercy. To this Blueleg said : 

‘There is no mercy for you until you 
release the beautiful princess ! ”’ 

“That I will willingly do,” answered 
the old rascal. 

And in that same minute the princess 
became herself again. 

Immediately Blueleg left the Owl King’s 
palace and hurried away to the forest. 
Here he speedily found the princess— 
the ‘most beautiful princess in all the 
world. So lovely, indeed, he could not 
help but embrace her. 

And after she had smiled and thanked 
him, the rooks carried them to the 
princess’s father. 

The king was overcome with joy to 
see his beautiful daughter again, so that 
it was quite an easy matter to get his 
consent to their marriage. 

THE END 
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The rooks bore Blueleg directly to the Owl King’s dining-room. His Ms was just finishing his supper, and was 


very frightened. 
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£200 FOR A STORY 


For ‘ The Sunday Magazine’ or ‘Good Words.’ 


HE Editor of THE Sunpay MaGazine and Goop Worps 
requires a story of 75,000 words in length, and in order 
to obtain a high-class work of fiction he is prepared to 

give the large sum of £200 for the best story received. 

Some of the greatest novelists of the day have been 
introduced to the public in Goop Worps, and this competition 
provides a favourable opportunity for writers whose works have 
not been prominently brought before the public. The Editor 
hopes that by means of this interesting contest he may discover 
some talented writer of fiction whose efforts have hitherto 
received scant recognition. 

Every story submitted for this prize must be absolutely 
original, of high moral tone, full of incident and movement, 
capable of gripping the reader from the first chapter to the last. 

It must also be typewritten. We expect so many manu- 
scripts, that a vast amount of time would be wasted by our readers 
if manuscripts were submitted in longhand. Inthese days Editors 
have no time to waste, so that all stories should be sent in type- 
written, packed flat, and the title-page must have, not only the 
name of the story, but the number of words the story contains, 
together with the name or nom de plume and address of the 
writer. Stamps must also be affixed to the manuscript in order 
that the stories which are not required may be returned. 

While promising, however, to take every possible care of 
the manuscripts submitted, the Editor will not hold himself 
responsible for their loss in transmission through the post, or 
while they are in his possession. 

The Editor’s decision of the prize must be considered as 
absolutely final, and writers can only take part on this 
condition. All stories must deal with the present day. 

Writers who do not obtain the £200 prize may find that 
their labour has not been in vain, as all stories which are 
considered suitable for these magazines will be purchased on 
terms to be agreed upon. 

This Competition closes on March Ist. All MSS. should 
be addressed to: 

“ £200 PRIZE STORY,” 

THE EpitTor, 
SuNnpDAy MAGAZINE and Goop Worps, 
2, CARMELITE House, 


LONDON, E.C. 





A circular giving further particulars will be forwarded on receipt 
{ stamped addre 


ead envelope 
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THE PARENT OF MEDICAL MISSIONS 
One of the most interesting modern 
buildings in Jerusalem is the hospital 


connected with the 
Society for Promoting 
Christianity among 
the Jews. The medi- 
cal work which this 
organisation carries 
on was founded in 
Jerusalem in 1824, 
and claims to be the 
first medical mission 
in the world. 

The work of the 
hospital is primarily 
medica!, and no com- 
pulsion is used to 
convert the Jews who 
are being cared for 
from their own faith 
to Christianity. At 
the same time they 
have every opportu- 
nity of reading the 
New Testament in 
Hebrew, and they 
are given to under- 
stand that  Chris- 
tianity aims at com- 
pleting the old Jewish 
faith, and not over- 
turning it. 


CROSSES ON BEER 

BARRELS 

Beer barrels are in- 
variably marked with 
a series of crosses, 
which nowadays de- 
note the quality of 
the beer contained in 


crosses were originally put on by the 
monks, who then made 


liquors, as a sort of 
guarantee Of Its purity. 








AN EARL’S HEIRLOOM 
The Earl of H: petoun has in his posses- 


sion an old bras:-bound, leather-covered 


ledger, whichis prized 








very highly as an 
- heirloom. 


i Sd It is the book with 


which John Hope, 





SaaraeTs CaDMeS HAE ITY S 








the founder of the 
family, began busi- 
ness in High Street, 
Edinburgh, more than 
two hundred years 
ago ; and that which 
makes the book so 
highly prized is the 
first entry, which is 
the following prayer : 
“OQ Lord, keep me 
and this buik honest.” 

This is a_ capital 
motto for business 
men; and as_ the 
application of the 
prayer lies in its en- 
forcement, there is no 
reason why the peti- 
tion should not always 
be answered. 


WHERE JONAH’S WHALE 
IS SHOWN 
There is a town 
in Morocco not far dis- 
tant from the moun- 
tain named Atlas. In 
its vicinity there is a 





The exterior of the splendid hospital connected wi 
the Society for Promoting Christianity among : 
Jews at Jerusalem tains the skeleton of a 


on this accoun 


- large and_ beautiful 
mosque, which con- 


huge whale. The 

superstitious 1 tants adhere most tena- 
ciously to the belie that this is the identical 
monster of the dee» that swallowed Jonah. 
he mosque is reverenced immensely 
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Worship by Dancing.—The dancing-boy is indicated by a 
cross 


WORSHIP BY DANCING 

The Island of Bali, in the Dutch East 
Indies, contains about a million souls, 
who are mostly followers of Buddha, 
though many of them have also embraced 
Islam. 

The photograph depicts a procession 
of Buddhist women and children, who 
are on their way from their homes in the 
mountains to the temple built on the sea- 
shore, where they intend making their 
offerings of fruit at the shrine of Buddha. 
The fruit is carried by the women in 
baskets on their heads. 

One of the chief characteristics in this 
religious procession is the ‘‘ tandakker,” 
or dancing-child, who has to dance 
before the statue of Buddha in the temple, 
whilst the women place their offerings 
at his feet and pray to him to bless them 
with a rich harvest. 

Buddha is in the meanwhile supposed 
to be spiritually eating the fruit. After 
this quaint ceremony in the temple the 


procession reforms itself once more, and | 


the fruit is eventually consumed by the 
sacrificers and their families. 


ALCOHOL KILLS PLANTS 


A Frenchman lately made the experi- | 


ment of pouring alcohol upon the earth 
in which a geranium was growing. 
leaves turned yellow, the circulation 
stepped in the branches, and in four days 
the plant was a complete wreck. 
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CHURCH WITH A BAY WINDOW 


Adderbury Church has a bay window 
which is believed to be absolutely unique 
in this country. 

How it came to be placed in the church 
is not known; but it is evident that the 
architects intended their structure to be 
original—in this respect, at any rate. 
Quite naturally, the villagers of Adder- 
bury point with pride to this interesting 
survival of bygone days. 


COLLECTION CURIOS 

A certain clergyman has no less than 
five soldiers’ medals which have been 
put into the collection-bag at different 
times, and these have never been claimed, 
although they have been kept for years. 

Nuggets of gold, one uncut diamond, 
all manner of foreign coins, ‘‘ tokens”’ 
of all kinds, a sovereign purse made of 
gold—all these things, and many more, 
have been found in collection-bags, and 
doubtless the list might be extended 
indefinitely. 





Photograph by Beales & Co., Banbury 


The bay window of Adderbury Church, believed to be unique 
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THINGS NEW AND OLD 


CANAL-BOAT CHURCHES WHERE 
Both in England and in France canal- All that now rem 
boats have proved of great service in of Christ are in th 


the spreading of the Gospel. Seven are sleepin; 

Peter, St. Pl 
Less, St. Jud 
St. Matthias, 
remains of t 
dom of Nap 
Salerno, St. 
and St. Thon 

















St 
in 
de 
the 
of 1 
Joh 
is n 
S 
are 
forr 
Son latt 
The interior and exterior of the Canal Pat 
boat Church which travels along the . 
Fens of England beli 
St. 
In England the canal- Ro 
boat travels along the Fens, wh 
and reaches scattered dis- SO, 
tricts on the banks of an 
the Broads which otherwise the 
would be lacking a religious the 
service. Services are held A] 
on the boat itself. m« 
In France, where it is th: 


which bears his nam 
Apostles” places th 
under the altar « 


possible to travel thousands of miles 
by canal, the McCall Mission has done 
good work. A boat-chapel, which seats 
150 people, moves slowly’on 
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HE APOSTLES LIE 
s of the Apostles 
following places : 
Rome—-viz., St. 
p, St. James the 
St. Bartholomew, 
d St. Simon. The 
2e lie in the king- 
—St. Matthew at 
ndrew at Amalfi, 
sat Ortona. One, 
umes, was buried 
ain, at St. Jago 
ympostella. Of 
xact whereabouts 
remains of St. 
he Evangelist there 
ch dispute. 
Mark and St. Luke 
uried in Italy—the 
- at Venice, and the 
at Ephesus. St. 
remains are also 
ed to be in Italy. 
‘eter buried in 
in the church 
bears his name; 
0, are St. Simon 
it. Jude. St. James 
Less is buried in 
hurch of the Holy 
tles, St. Bartholo- 
in the church on 
island in the Tiber 
The “ Legends of the 
mains of St. Matthias 
» renowned Basilica. 


is 





its way, stopping at hamlet 
after hamlet for a fortnight 
or more. Usually the boat 
is crowded, and an overflow 
congregation listens from the 
banks. Sometimes the boat 
moored under a_ bridge, 
and then the bridge, too, 
holds its crowd of listeners, 
for the services are very 
popular. 

On 
is a 


is 


the Delaware river 
wooden church built 
on the decks of two large 
boats, and it can be towed 
from point to point as re- 
quired. 





The McCall Mission boat 








a French canal 
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NOTICES BY DRUM 


The use of the drum for religious pur- The wealthiest 
poses is always associated 


splendid work of the 
Salvation Army, and 
not with the Wes- 
leyans. Recently, how- 
ever, the Rev. W. 
Spencer, in order to 
attract attention to 
a mission being held 
at Oswaldtwistle, Ac- 
crington, paraded the 
district vigorously 
beating a big drum 
until he had collected 
an audiencé, when he 
gave out notices of 
the meetings ard _ in- 
vited all his hearers 
to attend. 

A number of local 
preachers and other 
helpers accompanied 
Mr. Spencer, all of 
whom carried sand- 
wich-boards covered 
with bills giving in- 
formation about the 
mission. 
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WORTH £2,000,000 
church in the world 


with the is Trinity Church, in Broadway, New 


How the Rev. W. Spencer collected an audience 
for his meetings at Oswaldtwistle 


York, for its posses- 
sions are at the pre- 
sent time estimated to 
be of the value of 
nearly {2,000,000. 

This enormous pro- 
perty has come to the 
church owing to the 
great increase in the 
value of land in New 
York, an old farm on 
Manhattan Island, 
which was two cen- 
turies and more ago 
made by Royal grant 
to Trinity, being now 
in the very heart of 
commercial New York, 
and a_ succession of 
magnificent thorough- 
fares is now to be 
found where once the 
cattle grazed. 

Twenty-four poor 
parishes are receiving 
grants from Trinity’s 
coffer. 





“Good Words.” 
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The February Number is now on sale, price 6d. 
Stories of more than ordinary interest may be mentioned : 

EXPLORING THE STARS: A Chat with Sir William Huggins, K.C.B., O.M:, 
F.R.S. By Felix Baker. 

SCOTTISH REMINISCENCES. By the Rev. Arthur Mursell. 

HUMOUR IN STONE. By Charles G. Harper. 

BETHESDA CHAPEL. The First of a Series of Short Stories. 


Harold F. B. Wheeler. 


* SUPERANNUATED.” 
THE VATICAN GARDENS. By Augusta Hervey. 
ON THE WATCH-TOWER.—No. 


HYMNS AND THEIR SINGERS. : 
SEVENTY YEARS BEFORE THE EASEL: The Art of W. P. Frith, R.A. By 
With reproductions of “Derby Day’ and “* The Railway 


Short Story, By Ethel F. Heddle. 


Among the many !]lustrated Articles and 


1. The Russian Revolution. By the Rev. 
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if you suffer from Deafness or Head Noises and desire a complete and perm 
“at once to Professor G. KEITH-HARVEY, 117, Holborn, London, E.C., for P 
scribing an entirely new self-applied method, which he will send you grat 


ind post free if 





you mention this Magazine. The following unsolicited testimonials and photographs have | :en sent by patients 
spontaneously, and should convince even the most sceptical :— 
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Miss LILY MAUNDERS, | Mr. J W. WILSON, 








Mr. W. YOUNGS, : 
THE DEANERY, LITTLETON GREEN, ASHDALE T RRACE, FISHER ST. 
EXETER. SHEPPERTON, MIDDLESEX. LENHALL STAFFS. 
ites November 15th, 1905 : Writes November 14th, 1905 : l Writes Nove aber 13th, 1905 : 
* For over two years (as the re- ‘*Having been deaf from bad *¢ Sixtec years ago, after an 
it of an attack of Scarlet Fever) | Colds for over seven years my hear- | attack of S: wlet Fever, I became 
iad been suffering from Deafness | ing has been completely restored | totally dea‘ with constant “hum- 
d ‘hammering’ noises in the | after using the ‘Keith-Harvey _— ise | in the ear, 
ad. System’ for six weeks. sed to say, however, 
am pleased to say, however, that Formerly I could not hear the | Pinciy after ipplying the ‘Keith- 
‘ Keith-Harvey System’ has | Clock when standing close to: now | Harve stem’ for five days I 
lected a complete cure, and I will | I can hear it ticking in the next | found gr relief, and can now 
Ways recommend it.” room.” | hear better han ever I did.” 


























Mrs. KATE QUICK, 













Mr. TOM UTLEY, | Mr: M. HUMPHREY, 
, VicToRIA ROAD, 30, NETHER HauGu, |, ECCLESTON ROAD, 
4 St. Ives, CORNWALL. Nr. ROTHERHAM, YORKS. | WEsT EALING. 
Writes November 13th, 1905 : Writes November 12th, 1905 : Writes )\ »vember 11th, 1905: 
** As the result of a gathered ear “* Tt gives me great pleasure to| ‘‘Afte suffering from Deafness 


was quite unable to hear a loud | state that the ‘Keith - Harvey | and hea: aoises for over seven years, 
Hicking Clock, even when pressed | System” has effected a wonderful | the ‘Ke h-Harvey System’ has, 
itlose to the head. cure in my case, the process having in my © 1 case, effected a complete 
» Since using the ‘Keith-Harvey | been completely successful. cure. 

mystem’ however, my hearing is As my Deafness and noises were | I can: ow hear comfortably, feel 
bompletely restored, and I can now | caused by Scarlet Fever over | much h: opier and brighter, and 
hear the Clock ticking perfectly | twenty-five years ago, I consider | cannot ‘ ank you enough for all 
(om one room to another.” the cure wonderful.” your kin consideration.” 
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THE 


If you suffer from Deafness or Head Noises and desire a complete and permanent cure, write™, 
at once to Professor G. KEITH-HARVEY, 117, Holborn, London, ©.C., for Pamphlet fully de @ 
scribing an entirely new self-applied method, which he will send yox gratis and post free if 


you mention this Magazine. 


The following unsolicited testimonials and photographs have been sent by patients} 


spontaneously, and should convince even the most sceptical :-- 


Miss ROSE WILLS, 
38, VicToRIA STREET, 


; CHELTENHAM. 
Writes November 11th, 1905 : 


‘*T am pleased to say that, after | 


suffering from Deafness and ‘ ring- 
ing’ noises in the head for over six 
years (due to Rheumatic Fever) the 
‘Keith - Harvey System’ has 
effected a complete and permanent 
cure.” 

_ You are quite at liberty to men- 
tion my name in any way.” 








Miss A. HILL, 
BEALOW HousE, PEAK FOREST, 
Nr. CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH. 
Writes November 1oth, 1905: 

**T am very pleased to tell you 
that, since using the ‘ Keith-Har- 
vey System, my hearing is com- 
pletely restored, and I can now 
hear as well as ever I did. 

My head is also quite clear of 





the troublesome ‘ whistling ’ noises, | 


and I feel altogether better in every 
way.” 





Mr. H. C. CHEDGEY, 
** BRITANNIA,” 
DARTMOUTH, SO. DEVON,! 
Writes November 6th, 1905 : 

‘*Five years ago I had a nasty 
blow on the head which causef 
severe Deafness and ‘humming 
noises in the ears. 

I have now much pleasure i 
stating that the ‘ Keith-Harve 
System’ has completely restore 
my hearing, and the distressin 
noises have also quite gone.” 








Mr, 
2, WINDSOR TERRACE, 
HACKNEY WICcK, N.E. 
Writes November 4th, 1905: 

** Although I am over sixty-five, 
the ‘Keith-Harvey System’ has 
effected a complete cure in my case 
and I can now hear as well as ever 
I did in my life. 

My sincere thanks; had it not 
been for your treatment I might by 
this time have been as deaf as a 
stone.” 








Mr. THOMAS JENNINGS, 
VICTORIA VILLA, 
VICTORIA AVENUE, HARROGATE. 
Writes November 4th, 1905 : 

‘*T am now very pleased to state 
that, although I had for years suf- 
fered from Deafness snd head noises 
(due to colds) the ‘ Keith-Harvey 
System’ has been entirely suc- 
cessful. 

The head noises have also com- 
pletely gone, and I consider the 
cure wonderful. 














Miss BEATRICE BARD, 
WEsT WITTERING, ' 
Nr. CHICHESTER. 
Writes November 4th, 1905: 

‘* Although I had been Deaf for 
fifteen years I am pleased to say 
that six weeks’ use of the ‘ Keith- 
Harvey System’ has completely 
cured me. 

I will gladly reply to any letters 
of enquiry, as I cannot speak too 
highly of your wonderful treat- 
ment.” 












re Pt 








Miss ETHEL LEAMAN, 

Butts, DUNSFORD, 
EXETER. 

| Writes November 4th, 1905 : 
“T feel it my duty to send you | 
a testimonial as, after suffering 
from severe Deafness for over nine 
years, the ‘Keith-Harvey Sys- 
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hearing, and I can now hear as well | 
as anyone. 

I cannot tell you in words how | 
thankful I am.” | 


tem’ has completely restored my | my life. 


| like.” 


Broom HI. CotraceE, LINDALE- 
IN-CARTMEL, 


-/FREE -.. DEAF 


wa: MER 


you suffer from Deafness or + kom mange emg ge Noises and desire a complete and p 
» at once to Professor G. KEITH-HARVEY, 117, Holborn, London, E.C., 
scribing an entirely new self-applied method, which he will send you 
you mention this Magazine. The following unsolicited testimonials and photographs 
spontaneously, and should convince even the most sceptical : 


Mr. SIDNEY WELLS, 


GRANGE-ON-SANDS. S' 





| Writes November 3rd, 1905: Write 
“*T am delighted to say that, “* Fig 
| after carrying out the ‘Keith-Har- | attack « 
vey System’ for a fortnight, I can | but sinc 
now hear as well as ever I could in | Systerr 
than eve 
My case has been a most suc-| I can 
| cessful one and you are welcome | consicle1 
to use my name in any way you | fore ‘usi 
heard tl 




















Mrs. BANNISTE 

15, BALCOMBE STREET, 
DorseT SQUARE, N.W. 

Writes November Ist, 1905: 


vo, 


‘After being deaf for over 
twelve years I am pleased to say 
h- that the ‘Keith-Harvey System’ 


ely has completely cured me. 

The distressing head noises have 
ars also entirely gone, and I can now 
00 hear a Clock tick the other side 
at- of the room, which, formerly, was 


quite impossible.” 






| 
| 
| 
| 

















Mrs. M. HILL, 
83, MIDLAND Roap, 
CoTTERIDGE, K1NG’s NorRTON. 





Writes October 29th, 1905: | Write 
‘“* Although I had become quite | A 
deaf and had also entirely lost the | years 
sense of smell through Nasal | ‘sizzl 
Catarrh, I am pleased to say that | pleas 
the ‘Keith-Harvey System’ has | Har\ 
| effected a wonderful cure. resto 
Not only is my hearing com- 
pletely restored but the sense of | cally 
smell has also returned.” 


| buts 
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o1 
& 






























nanent cure, write 
*amphiet fully de- 
iis and post free ix 
e been sent by patients 


ae WILLIAMS, 
IILTONLEIGH, 

31 STREET, HOLYHEAD, 
vember Ist, 1905 : 
en years ago, after an 
Measles I became Deaf 
sing the ‘ Keith-Harvey 
my hearing is now better, 
t was. 
ow hear belis, &c. at a 
le distance whereas be- 
your remedies I never 
1 at all.” 





r. W. J. MILLER, 
10, GROVE STREET, 
GLASGOW. 

Yetober 28th, 1905: 
or suffering for nearly forty 
om severe Deafness and 
’ noises in both ears, I am 
to say that the ‘Keith- 
System’ has completely 
my hearing. 
d previously tried practi- 
ery remedy in the world, 
10ut success.’ 





FREE... DEAI 


If you suffer from Deafness or SRN Renee Noises and desire a and permanent cure, write 
at once to Professor G. KEITH-HARVEY, 117, Holborn, London, E.C., for Pamphlet fully de- 
scribing an entirely new self-applied method, which he will send you gratis and post free if” 
you mention this Magazine. The following unsolicited testimonials and photographs have been sent by patients ™) 
spontaneously, and should convince even the most sceptical :— ; 











Mr. ROBT. MACPHERSON, 

153, MAIN STREET, BONHILL, 

DUNBARTONSHIRE. 
Writes October 27th, 1905 : 

**T am very pleased to say that, 
after carrying out the Keith- Har- 
vey System,’ my hearing is com- 
pletely restored, and I now take 
pleasure in joining in conversation 
with anyone. 

If any patient is in doubt as to 
the efficacy of your Treatment let 
him write to me.” 











Miss E. WESTON, 
Hoty CorTaGE, BLACKFORDBY, | 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. | 

Writes October 27th, 1905 : 

* After suffering for nearly two 
years from terrible Head noises and 
Deafness, I am now most thankful | 
to say that you have completely | 
cured me. | 

I now feel a different being alto- | 
gether, and shall never cease to 
sing the praises of the wonderful 
‘Keith-Harvey System.” 











Mr. GEORGE KING, 
CoTTERSTOCK, OunpLE, 
NorTHANTS. 
Writes October 24th, 1905 : 


** Although I am over sixty-four | 


years of age the ‘Keith-Harvey 
System’ has completely restored 
my hearing and removed the dis- 
tressing head noises. 

Formerly I could not hear the 
Clock tick, even when standing 
close to; now I can easily hear it 
ticking all over my room.” 





| 


| Writes October 26th, 











Mrs. BURGESS, 

64, EMSwortu Roab, 
NortH Enp, PORTSMOUTH. 
1905 : 

“You will, I know, be pleased 
to learn that the ‘ Keith-Harvey 
| System’ has, in my own ca 
proved most successful. 

Not only has it completely r 
stored my hearing but the troubles 
some Head noises and Nasal 
| Catarrh have also entirely passed 
away. 








Mr. WILLIAM BOSWORTH, 
46, PARK RoapD, 
BEDFORD. 
Writes October 23rd, 1905 : 
‘*T am most pleased to state that, 
although I had been suffering from 





Deafness and ‘whistling’ Head 
noises for the past ten years, the 
‘ Keith-Harvey System’ has been 
very successful. 

I can now hear as well as ever I 
could in my life, and will always 
recommend the Treatment.” 











Mr. JAMES WAUGH, Junr., 
50, WALKER ROAD 
Torry, ABERDEEN. 
Writes October 22nd, 1905 : 

** After suffering from severe 
Deafness for over nine years (the 
result of Scarlet Fever), I am 
pleased to say that my hearing has 
greatly improved since using the 
‘Keith-Harvey System.’ 

Formerly I could only hear a 
watch two inches off; now I can 
plainly hear it a foot away.” 











tl 
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you mention this Magazine. 





Mr. A. J. WREFORD, 
31, HONEYBOROUGH ROAD, 
NEYLAND, PEM’SHIRE, 
Writes October 21st, 1905 : 


away. 
My deafness came on in the first 
place from a severe cold.” 











Mr. ARTHUR FALP, 
32, BATH STREET, 


| 





Mr. LEWIS CROSS, 
26, LITTLE CHESTNUT STREET, 
WORCESTER. 
Writes October 20th, 1905 : 


tem.’ 


I shall always be most happy to 
recommend the Treatment.” 

















Mr. J. CROSS, 
28, DENBIGH ST., BORDESLEY Gr., 


If you suffer from Deafness or Head Noises and desire a complete ar 
at once to Professor G. KEITH-HARVEY, 117, Holborn, London, E.C. 
scribing an entirely new self-applied method, which he will send yo 
The following unsolicited testimonials and photogr 
spontaneously, and should convince even the most sceptica 
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permanent cure, write 
2 Pamphlet fully de- 
sratis and post free if 
s haye been sent by patients 








Mrs. A. NORMAN, 
LOWER SPILLMANS, 
STROUD, GLOs. 
; October 16th, 1905 : 


**T am pleased to say that ‘<I have much pleasure in stating | _‘‘! am very pleased to say that 
after carrying out the ‘Keithe | that, after suffering more or less for | after carefully carrying out the 
Harvey System” my hearing is | over ten years from Deafness er ‘Ke ‘h- Harvey System,’ my 
completely restored, and the | ‘ringing’ noises in the head, foe g is just as good as ever it was, 
troublesome * buzzing ” Head | have derived great benefit trom the | ¢ 1e troublesome Head noises 
noises have also entirely passed | use of the ‘Keith-Harvey Sys- | ha . lso completely passed away. 


ve persuaded my brother-in- 
try the Treatment, and will 
commend it to others.” 

















r. A. A. PORCHER, 
11, FULBOURNE ROAD, 





* Sou TH SHIELDS, DURHAM. SMALL HEATH, BIRMINGHAM. | Wo STREET, WALTHAMSTOW. 
Writes October 13th, 1905 : | Writes October 13th, 1905 : Write» October 7th, 1905: 
“‘ After suffering from Deafness | ‘‘ After trying no end of remedies ‘“‘] had been a sufferer from 
(the and Noises in the Head for nearly | without the slightest benefit I am | Deafi ess for over ten years, but 
am twelve years I made up my mind to | delighted to say that the ‘ Keith- | after using the ‘ Keith-Harvey 
has try the ‘ Keith-Harvey System.’ | Harvey System’ has, in the short | Sys m’ for four weeks my hear- 
the I am pleased to say that I can | space of five weeks, completely | ing is completely restored. 
now hear better than I ever did | restored my hearing. I c n now hear a watch tick four 
ra before, and the distressing Noises I can now hear both the clock and | feet » vay, whereas formerly I was 
can in the head have also completely | watch ticking, whereas formerly I | oblig d to press it close against the 
passed away.’ was unable to hear either.” ear 
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THE 


If you suffer from Deafness or Head Noises and desire a complete and permanent cure, write 

at once to Professor G. KEITH-HARVEY, 117, Holborn, London, E.C., for Pamphlet fully de- 

scribing an entirely new self-applied method, which he will send you gratis and post free if 

you mention this Magazine. The following unsolicited testimonials and photographs have been sent by patients 
spontaneously, and should convince even the most sceptical :— 








Mr. J. SIMPSON, 
20, COWFIELDS, NANTWICH, 
CHESHIRE. 
Writes October 5th, 1905 : 

“*T am delighted to say that after 
carrying out the ‘ Keith-Harvey 
System,’ my hearing is just as 
good as ever it was, and the dis- 
tressing head noises have also com- 
pletely passed away. 

My Deafness was the result of 
Scarlet Fever, and I had been 
suffering for over six years.” 











Master A. VINCE. 
112, KENNEDY Roap, 
BARKING, ESSEX. 
Writes September 26th, 1905 : 

** After suffering from severe 
Deafness for over nine years (the 
result of an attack of Scarlet Fever) 
I decided to give the ‘ Keith-Har- 
vey System’ a trial, and am now 
delighted to say that my hearing is 
completely restored. 

Last night I actually heard a clock 
striking half-a-mile away.” 














Mrs. CLAYTON, 
Cotton Row, Rosert Town, 
LIVERSEDGE. 
Writes September 20th, 1905 : 
**As the result of severe Colds 
which ultimately developed into 
chronic throat Catarrh, I had been 
suffering from Deafness and ‘ buzz- 
ing’ Head noises for over seven years 
I am pleased to say, however, that 
after applying the ‘ Keith-Harvey 
System’ for a month, my hearing 
is now completely restored.” 





= ES 5 + Z 
Miss N. EVANS. 
97, HiGH STREET, GODALMING. 
SURREY. 
Writes September 19th, 1905 : 





‘* After suffering from severe 
Deafness and most distressing 
‘singing’ noises in the Head for 
over sixteen years (I could only just 
hear the watch when prsesed close 
to the head) I am delighted to say 
that I have been completely cured 
by the use of the ‘ Keith-Harvey 
System.” 





Mrs. E. J. BRATLEY. 
DOGSTHORPE, 
Nr. PETERBOROUGH. 





Writes September 18th, 1905 : 
**T am very pleased to say that 
atter carrying out the ‘ Keith- 


Harvey System’ my hearing is | 


| completely restored, the trouble- 

some noises in the head are greatly 

| improved and I shall not now 

| require any further treatment of 
| any kind. 

You may certainly use my name.” 











Mr. F. DODDS, 
Masonic RoaD, 
SpiisBy, LINS. 
Writes September 12th, 1905 : 

** As the result of a severe Cold I 
was quite Deaf in both ears and 
also suffered with dreadful ‘ thresh- 
ing’ head noises. 

Thanks, however, to the ‘ Keith- 
Harvey System’ my hearing is 
now perfectly restored, and the 
distressing Head noises have also 
entirely passed away.” 
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spontaneously, and should convince even the most sceptical 








Mr. WILLIAM HUNTER, 
16, St. LEONARD STREET, 
HENDON, SUNDERLAND. 
Writes September 12th, 1905 : 

**T have very much pleasure in 
stating that, after carrying out the 
*Keith-Harvey System’ for six 
weeks, my hearing is completely 
restored and the troublesome 
** buzzing ” sounds have also gone. 

You may certainly use my name 
and I will always recommend the 
Treatment to other sufferers.” 














Mr. A. CLEGG, 
102, PEEL STREET, 
DERBY. 
Writes September 11th, 1905 : 

“I am delighted to say that, 
after being deaf fo. nearly eighteen 
years the ‘Keith-Harvey System’ 
has effected a wonderful improve- 
ment in my hearing as I can now 
hear a watch tick over six feet 
away whereas before using the 
remedies I could only hear it about 
three inches off.” 
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permanent cure, write 
or Pamphlet fully de- 
gratis and post free if 

have been sent by patients 








; ELIZABETH SHAW, 
)ENHOE, SWANN LANE, 
CHEADLE HULME, 

September 11th, 1905 : 
over twenty years I was 
if (the result of severe colds 
ead) and nothing gave me 
ef. 
on decided to give the 
-Harvey System’ a trial 
experiment has been entirely 
ul as my hearing is now 
fan éver it was. 

















Mr. E. J. GILES, 
18, SEAMER PLACE, 
HOosIeER STREET, READING. 
Writes September loth, 1905 : 

** After suffering from severe 
Deafness for over seventeen years 
(due to heavy gun fire) my hearing 
has been completely restored by 
the ‘Keith-Harvey System. 

Formerly I was unable to hear 
a watch tick even when held close 
to the ear; now I can hear it over 
eight inches away.” 











Mrs. BARMAN, 
9, PEELS PLACE, 

ASHFORD ROAD, TENTERDEN. 
Writes September 7th, 1905 : 

‘**« T have much pleasure in stating 
that the Keith-Harvey System 
has proved entirely successfyl in 
my own case, as, not only has it 
completely restored my hearing, 
but my head and eyes have also 








derived considerable benefit from 
| the application of the reme- 
| dies.” 
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Mrs. EDE, 
21, GEORGE STREET, 
HILL, Upper Norwoop. 
September 3rd, 1905 : 
er-severe Influenza I became 
eaf with distressing ‘ buzz- 
jises in the head. 
) had Nasa! Catarrh, but my 
could do me no good. 
: — the ‘Keith-Harvey 
> however, my hearing is 
tely restored, and T now feel 
different woman.” 





| FREE 
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Mrs. J. WHITE, 
42, GEORGE STREET, 
Hove, SUSSEX. 
Writes August 29th, 1905 : 


although I am over seventy-two 
years of age, my hearing is com- 
pletely restored since using the 
‘Keith -Harvey System’ and 
the troublesome ‘hissing’ and 
‘ringing’ noises in the head have 
also entirely passed away. 

Use my name whenever you like.” 





‘*T am very pleased to say that, | 


TO 
THE 


DEAF 


If you suffer from Deafness or Head Noises and desire a complete and permanent cure, write 
at once to Professor G. KEITH-HARVEY, 117, Holborn London, E.C., for Pamphlet fully de- 
scribing an entirely new self-applied method, which he will send you gratis and post free if 
you mention this Magazine. The following unsolicit-d testimonials and photographs have been sent by patients 


spontaneously, and should convince even the most sceptical :— 


Mrs. S. WARRINGTON, 
185, H1iGH STREET, 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
Writes August 28th, 1905 : 

‘*T am pleased to say that, since 
carrying out the 
vey System,’ my hearing is 
completely restored, the trouble- 


| some ‘ringing’ noises in the head 


have entirely passed away and I 
am now able to join in general 


conversation without the slightest 
difficulty.” 


* Keith - Har- | 


Miss ADA A. CLAY, 

12, LowER ANCHOR STREET, 

LoNDON ROAD, CHELMSFORD. 
Writes August 27th, 1905: 

‘¢ For many years I suffered from 
Deafness and ‘ buzzing’ head noises, 
the result of repeated Colds and 
Influenza. 

I am pleased to say, however, 
that, after fourteen days’ use of the 
‘Keith - Harvey System,’ my 
hearing is completely restored, and 
I can now hear as well as ever.” 

















Mr. WILLIAM RUDGE, 
Lonc Roap, 
DEDHAM. 
Writes August 25th, 1905 : 

**Nineteen years ago I suddenly 
became deaf through fright, and 
gradually got so bad that-at last I 
could only just hear a watch one 
inch from either ear. 

I am now pleased to say that after 
four weeks’ use of the ‘ Keith 
Harvey System’ my hearing is 
completely restored.” 


see what 











Mr. A. GOODFELLOW, 
BAND, IST CHESHIRE REGT., 
LICHFIELD, STAFFS. 


| Writes August 19th, 1905 : 


** After suffering from severe 
Deafness and noises in the head 
from childhood, I determined to 
the ‘Keith - Harvey 
ystem ’” would do in my case. 
I am now most pleased to say that 


my hearing is completely restored 
and the head 
| entirely passed away.” 


noises have also 











Master B. WILKINSON, 
487, OTLEY Roap, UNDERCLIFFR» 
BRADFORD, YORKS. 

Whose Father writes, 17/8/05 :— 
“‘T am pleased to say that, 
although my son Bernard had been 
suffering trom Deafness and head 
noises for over eleven years, the 
‘Keith -Harvey System’ has 
completely cured him and he can 
now hear as well as ever he did. 
He had already been to the 
Hospital but they did no good.” 
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Che Sunday Circle 


THE BEST PAPER 
FOR THE HOME. 






























Every member of the family circle 
is catered for in The Sunday Circle. 


SPLENDID SERIAL 
and SHORT STORIES. 


ATTRACTIVE ARTICLES. 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 
VALUABLE PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

















Sermon by a leading Divine every 

week. Fully Illustrated Picture 

Supplement for the little ones, and 

a Serial Story for the boys and 
girls. 


CURIOSITIES OF CHURCH 
LIFE & RELIGIOUS WORK 


(Illustrated). 
COUNSEL AND COMFORT. 
The Editor gives his advice on all 
kinds of personal, home, and Bible 
topics. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL AT HOME. 
Bright Lesson every week 





Get a copy of this week’s 
Ce number of 


THE SUNDAY CIRCLE. 


You will be delighted with it. 


ONE PENNY, 
Of all Newsagents. 














“HEALTHY 
PEOPLE CAN 
‘NE ER BE PLAIN” 





INDIGE‘S TION, BILIOUS and 
LIVER CO {PLAINTS will mar the 
beauty of ‘ .e most regular features, 
because the impart a sallowness to the 
skin, dulnes tothe eyes and many other 
unpleasant ymptoms of ill-health. 


For al! jisorders of the stomach— 








HEADAC! £, SICKNESS, WIND, 
CONSTIP. TION, HEART-BURN, 
FULNESS LACK OF ENERGY, &c, 
DF SCOTT'S 

@re a sa‘‘ and certain remedy for the 
following easons :—They are nota quack 
remedy tthe prescription of Dr. ScoTT, 
an emine it Medical Man, who for many 


years ac 
success. 
harmfu 
punity 


inistered them with unfailing 
They do not contain a single 
rug and can be taken with im- 
“old and young alike. They 








work m ly, clear the system from all 
impurit': ; and acting as a tonic bring 
back the colour to the cheek, brightness 
to the e) »s, and impart the gaiety and 


light-hea tedness of health. 


Ask ; our Chemist for them, and 
take »: others. Wrapped in a 


square reen package. 1/l4d. and 
2/9 per \ox. 


Hundreds of Villages in the 
British |sles— 


Are witho it Newsagents. 




















Do you |i e in one of them ? 


If se, we vant your address. 

We are si rting people in business every day, 
WHY N)T YOU? 

Write at « ce for full particulars to— 


“ FREE ST RT IN BUSINESS,” 
24, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 




















For Beauty 
and Economy. 


It beautifies the complex 

ion, keeps the hands white 

and fair, 

constant bloom of freshness 
to the skin. 

As it is the best .and lasts 


and imparts a 


longest, it is the cheapest 
—when worn to the thin- 
ness of a wafer, moisten 
and stick the worn piece 
on the new cake—never a 


particle is lost if you use 


Pears 


Soap: 
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BUTTER - SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 























Manufactory. London. W.C 

















Benger’s Food 


with milk, forms a dainty, 
delicious, and most easily 
digested cream. Infants 
thrive on it, and delicate 
or aged persons enjoy it. 








Benger’s Food is sold in tins by 
Chemists, etc. everywhere. 








BIRDS custard? 























BIRD’S CUSTARD {i sea Tinned snd Bottbed Prove 
It enhances their flavour, and imparts to them a grat 
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